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WHAT IS APPENDICITIS? ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


npHE increasing prevalence of and 
A fatality from this disease in recent 
times is a matter which has attracted 
public attention as well as the attention 
of medical men; hence it is a question 
of public interest. The name of this dis¬ 
ease and its gravity have recently been 
very forcibly brought to the notice of 
the whole civilized world by the post¬ 
ponement of the coronation of the King 
of England, necessitated by an attack 
of appendicitis, which compelled His 
Majesty to undergo an operation two 
days before the date appointed for the 
coronation formalities, for which the 
most prodigious preparations had been 
made, involving the gathering of scores 
of warships of all nations, princes, rulers, 
and governmental representatives from 
all parts of the world, and most elaborate 
preparations on a scale of magnificence' 
such as was, perhaps, never equaled in 
the history of the world. 

It is true of appendicitis, as of 
most other maladies, that the best oppor¬ 
tunity for successful treatment is afforded 
before the disease begins. Every person 
who becomes sick is unwell before he 
gets sick; that is, there are conditions 
of the body which favor the taking on 
of the special form of illness which 
asserts itself. Disease, like every other 
enemy, makes its attack in the weakest 
spot. A besieging army would not be 
so unwise as to attack a strong tower 


when the citadel gate was wide open; 
or at least, if the attack was made si¬ 
multaneously upon the whole circumfer¬ 
ence of the citadel, the successful entrance 
would be made through an open gate, 
or through some gap in the wall if such 
existed. So it is with the enemies which 
assail the citadel of life. Those parts 
which are in full health are strong 
enough to resist the attacks of germs 
and nearly all other enemies of life. 

Appendicitis is a germ disease, but it 
is entirely powerless to attack any one 
who has not been prepared for the assault 
by a weakening of the part of the body 
in which this malady has its seat. 

What Is the Appendix? 

The appendix is a small pouch about 
the size of the little finger of. a lady's 
glove, and is attached to the “lower end 
of the colon, the dilated portion known 
as the cecum. (See cut, next page.) 
The small intestine joins the cecum at a 
point a little above the appendix. This 
is also shown in the cut. It is thus to 
be seen that the appendix is a little 
pouch placed at the bottom of a bowl¬ 
shaped cavity, into which is poured the 
residue of the substances taken into the 
stomach, a portion of which has been 
digested and absorbed while passing 
through the small intestine. One might 
easily conclude from this fact that the 
appendix would readily become filled 
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with seeds of raspberries, strawberries, 
currants, and other seedy fruits, with 
cherry pits which are sometimes swal¬ 
lowed, and with other small, indigestible 
portions of food ; but this is not the 
case. The mouth of the appendix is 
carefully guarded by an arrangement 
which allows exit from the pouch, but 
permits nothing to enter it. The ex¬ 
amination of the appendix of thousands 
of cases has shown that as long as ii 
remains in a state of health, that is, as 
long as it is not the subject of inflam¬ 
mation or catarrhal disease, it contains 
nothing but mucus. Cherry pits, seeds, 
and concretions are never found in it 
except when it is in a state of disease, 
and even then the presence of these for¬ 
eign substances is comparatively rare. 
The diseased appendix very seldom con¬ 
tains anything else than mucus, serum, 
blood, or pus, except, of course, the 
multitudes of microscopic germs, which 
are the direct cause of the mischief. 

What Is the Use of the Appendix ? 

Study of the real function of the 
appendix led to the advancement some 
years ago of the theory that it is a sort 
of vestige or relic representing a large 
pouch, a sort of third stomach, such as 
is possessed by the 
beaver, muskrat, and 
other animals of al¬ 
lied species, the sup¬ 
position being that 
man, in some past 
age when in a lower 
state of being, had. in 
place of tills little 
pouch, a large organ 
possessed of impor¬ 
tant functions, the ap¬ 
pendix being simply 
the useless rudimen¬ 
tary remains of 


once important organ. The conclusion 
was drawn from this theory that the 
present use of the appendix is chiefly to 
make business for doctors and surgeons. 

Some American surgeons have even 
proposed that the appendix should be 
removed whenever opportunity offered, 
whether diseased or not. The absurdity 
of these notions appeared when Dr. 
Andrews, an eminent Chicago surgeon, 
pointed out somewhat recently the fact 
that the appendix performs a highly 
important function. Dr. Andrews has 
shown that the appendix is really a glan¬ 
dular structure, and that it forms and 
pours out in great quantities into the 
colon a glairy mucus which serves to pro¬ 
tect the mucous membrane, not only by 
its lubricating properties which facilitate 
the passage of the food substances along 
the intestine, thus preventing impaction 
in the colon, but also protecting the 
mucous membrane from erosion through 
the action of the indigestible food resi¬ 
dues which for many hours a day are 
pouring from the small intestine and 
falling upon this circumscribed area of 
tissue. This mucus also possesses 
germicide properties; that is, it is capable 
of destroying germs, as recently pointed 
out by an eminent French bacteriologist. 

This function of the 
appendix is a highly 
important one, since 
there is constantly 
present in the colon an 
enormous quantity of 
germs, which are only 
prevented from invad¬ 
ing the body and giv¬ 
ing rise to inflamma¬ 
tions, abscesses, and 
various disorders, by 
the defensive action of 
the living cells, aided 
to a most important 
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degree by this germ-destroying mucus. 

The Cause of Appendicitis. 

It is evident from the above that the 
portion of the bowel to which the 
appendix is attached is more exposed 
than almost any other to injury from 
iiritating and unwholesome substances 
which may be taken in with the food. 
A simple experiment will enable one to 
appreciate this. If very hot water is 
poured continuously for a few seconds 
upon a small surface, as, for example, 
the back of the hand, great pain will 
be experienced; but if the surface upon 
which the water is falling is constantly 
changed by a continual movement of the 
limb, no pain may be felt, and no injury 
will be done, even though the water may 
be hot enough to blister if allowed to 
fall uninterruptedly upon the same sur¬ 
face. The exact portion of the bowel 
to which the appendix is attached re¬ 
ceives a constant stream of matters from 
the small intestine; hence, whatever 
irritating or otherwise injurious property 
may be possessed by the intestinal con¬ 
tents, will be more intensely manifested 
at this point than at any other. If the 
chylous contents of the intestine con¬ 
tain a large amount of foreign sub¬ 
stances, almost every single particle will 
be brought in contact with the mouth 
of the appendix. If the chyle contains 
mustard, pepper, spices of various sorts, 
fragments of pickles, horseradish, and 
chile sauce, such hot and irritating sub¬ 
stances as Worcestershire sauce, curry, 
and other substances capable of produc¬ 
ing a blister upon the skin or irritating 
sensitive surfaces, these substances will 
produce irritation about the mouth of the 
appendix. The basin-like lower end of 
the colon acts, in fact, as a sort of catch¬ 
all for coarse particles and all indigesti¬ 
ble, irritating fragments of the food, thus 
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in a special manner tending to produce 
inflammation in this portion of the ali¬ 
mentary canal. 

Another point at which a similar 
deposit occurs is the sigmoid flexure of 
the colon, located just above the rectum, 
and also the rectum, the lower end of 
the colon. Ulceration of the rectum,, 
hemorrhoids, chronic irritation, fissures,, 
and catarrh of the entire colon, mani¬ 
fested by the presence of mucus in the 
fecal discharges, are common results of 
the action of the irritants referred to; 
but the cecum, or first part of the colon 
to which the appendix is attached, is, 
more than all other portions of the 
colon, subject to chronic irritation and 
inflammation, for the reasons above 
pointed out. 

Another cause of irritation of the 
colon, and especially that portion of the 
colon to which the appendix is attached, 
is the use of laxatives, mineral waters, 
and purgatives of all sorts, especially 
the frequent use of calomel, blue mass, 
and other mercurial laxatives. It has 
been suggested with a reasonable show 
of probability that particles of calomel 
or blue mass, lodging in the lower 
end of the colon about the mouth 
of the appendix, may be converted, 
through the action of common salt, into 
corrosive sublimate, an extremely irri¬ 
tating substance which may readily 
poison the tissues so as to make them 
subject to the action of germs, and 
thus incapable of defending themselves 
against the action of the germs which 
are always swarming in the contents of 
the colon. It will readily appear that 
the various causes above mentioned, to 
which might be added the large use of 
flesh food, fish, oysters, the hasty eating 
of coarse vegetable substances, including 
unripe fruit, hastily swallowed hard 
fruits, as cherries, and various other 
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dietetic digressions, may readily become 
the cause of appendicitis. The excessive 
use of flesh foods, and particularly of 
fish, shellfish, and .cheese, lead to ap¬ 
pendicitis by encouraging the growth 
of germs in the colon. On a diet of 
fruit, or fruits and nuts, or of fruits, 
grains, and milk, or a pure milk diet, 
few germs are found in the colon, while 
on a diet of cheese or meats, and espe¬ 
cially when fish and shellfish are freely 
used, germs are present in enormous 
quantities, their growth being encour¬ 
aged by the presence in the colon of por¬ 
tions of undigested flesh, in which the 
growth of germs is greatly encouraged 
by the warmth of the body, and other 
favorable conditions afforded in the 
colon. 

Alcoholic liquors of all sorts, whisky, 
gin, brandy, wine, and beer, are power¬ 
ful agencies for producing that weak¬ 
ened condition of the alimentary canal 
which predisposes to appendicitis. The 
use of tea and coffee tends in the same 
direction, by interfering with the stomach 
digestion, and thus disturbing the whole 
alimentary canal. The use of tobacco 
lowers the general vital resistance to a 
remarkable degree, and thus predisposes 
to appendicitis as well as other internal 
inflammations. It is a notable fact that 
women are comparatively little subject 
to appendicitis. Cases of appendicitis in 
women are almost as rare as cases of 
hysteria in men. This exemption of 
women may be well attributed, in large 
part at least, to the fact that women are, 
as a class, much less addicted to the use 
of liquor and tobacco than men. 

It is thus very evident that the portion 
of the intestine to which the appendix 
is attached is, perhaps, more liable to 
congestion, inflammation, and catarrh 
than any other portion of the alimentary 
canal. The parts are first irritated 
from the various causes named, thus 


being brought into the condition of 
wounded or paralyzed soldiers; and arc 
incapable of defense against the swarms 
of germs which invade the tissues, thus 
getting inside the citadel of life, where 
they set up various morbid processes, 
causing swelling, inflammation, catarrh, 
and other changes. These changes 
gradually creep down into the appendix, 
so that this organ becomes secondarily 
diseased. 

Probably appendicitis really begins in 
the colon, at least in the great majority 
of cases. If one, then, does not desire 
to suffer from appendicitis, he has only 
to regulate his diet in harmony with 
natural and sensible rules. He must 
avoid overeating, too frequent eating — 
three times a day is certainly sufficient, 
and many do better with two full meals 
a day, taking, perhaps, a little fruit at 
night instead of anything more hearty; 
he will take great care to avoid entirely 
ihe use of irritating foods, fried foods, 
rich sauces, which render the food in¬ 
digestible, pickled olives, pickled wal¬ 
nuts, cucumbers, and other indigestibles, 
together with spices and irritating con¬ 
diments of all sorts. He will feed him¬ 
self in a rational way, for it is evident 
that appendicitis really begins at the 
table. Regularity of the bowels should 
be maintained by the free use of fruits, 
whole-meal bread, and nuts at mealtime, 
taking pains that the nuts are thoroughly 
masticated before swallowing, so that 
they may not become a source of irri¬ 
tation. The habitual use of all kinds of 
nostrums must be avoided, and drugs 
of every sort which are commended for 
the cure of constipation; for however 
useful a drug may be, at times, as a 
means of temporarily exciting intestinal 
activity, the habitual use of drugs, 
whether under their natural form or 
under the guise of mineral waters, is 
highly injurious, certainly aggravating 
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the very condition which they are ex¬ 
pected to relieve. 

The Proper Treatment of Appendicitis. 

Experience has shown that about 
ninety-five per cent of all cases of 
appendicitis can be cured by proper 
treatment without surgical intervention; 
but surgery is certainly required in a 
certain proportion of cases, and hence 
a competent surgeon should be called 
in every case, so that any indication for 
surgical interference may be recognized 
at the proper moment. But there are 
certain things which may be done bv 
any intelligent person, which are of great 
service in combating the fatal tendency 
of this disease, and which are capable 
of effecting a cure in the great majority 
of cases. These measures are essentially 
the following: — 

1. Absolute rest in bed at the occur¬ 
rence of the first symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease. These symptoms, in a mild case, 
may be nothing more than pain just 
above the right groin, accompanied by a 
chill and fever. In a chronic case the 
chill may be absent. In a very acute 
case the pain will be very severe, and 
vomiting will also be present. As the 
case advances, the symptoms become 
more serious as the inflammation extends 
to the neighboring tissues. Swelling 
may appear in the right and lower 
abdominal region, with great tenderness. 
There may be symptoms of intestinal 
obstruction, peritonitis, and grave col¬ 
lapse, and finally discharge of pus 
through the bowels or even externally; 
but prompt action should be taken before 
the appearance of the symptoms named. 
If a surgeon is in attendance, radical 
measures will be employed before the 
most serious symptoms mentioned have 
had time to develop. Rest in bed pre¬ 
vents aggravation of the symptoms, and 
affords opportunity for the operation of 


natural processes of healing which are 
active in every case of disease; for the 
body heals rather than the physician or 
the remedies applied. 

2. All solid food should be withheld 
for a day or two, at least, so as to give 
the bowels a rest. The only food which 
is really suitable is fruit juice. Freshly 
extracted fruit juice without sugar is 
best. Fruit soup, a common article 
of food among the Germans, is also 
excellent. 

3. The bowels should be thoroughly 
emptied by a large, hot enema, tempera¬ 
ture ioo° to 105°. 

4. A large fomentation should be 
applied for fifteen or twenty minutes 
every two hours. The fomentation con¬ 
sists of a large flannel cloth — half a 
woolen sheet is about the right size — 
folded lengthwise, and the central por¬ 
tion dipped in very hot water, and 
quickly wrung out by twisting the ends. 
This should be applied to the body in 
such a way as to cover the lower abdo¬ 
men, extending around the right side as 
far as the spine. The dry ends should 
be so disposed as to well cover the moist¬ 
ened portion, so as to retain the heat. 
It is a good plan to apply a dry flannel 
over the skin before applying the fomen¬ 
tation, as a precaution against burning 
the skin while also permitting the appli¬ 
cation of a fomentation at a higher tem¬ 
perature, thus maintaining the effect fof 
a longer time. When the fomentation 
is removed at the end of twenty minutes, 
or a little longer if necessary to relieve 
the pain, a heating compress should be 
applied. This is easily managed in the 
following way: Take a small towel, and 
wring as dry as possible out of cold 
water at the temperature at which it 
flows from the pipes. Apply this over 
the whole surface which has been red¬ 
dened by the fomentation. Over it 
place several thicknesses of flannel, suffi- 
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cient to prevent cooling by evaporation. 
At the end of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when the towel has become thoroughly 
warmed, renew it in the same way, tak¬ 
ing care to keep the parts covered while 
the towel is being cooled and wrung out. 

If this treatment is beneficial, as it is 
almost certain to be, the fact will be 
evidenced by a considerable relief of 
pain, and by continuing the treatment 
the pain will gradually subside until it 
disappears, and only soreness is left be¬ 
hind. The treatment should be contin¬ 
ued assidiously, the fomentation for fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes every three hours 
or even every two hours, if necessary, 
and the heating compresses renewed 
every fifteen or twenty minutes during 
the intervals. If the fomentation does 
not relieve the pain, a larger one may 
be employed. A whole blanket may be 
wrung out of hot water, and wrapped 
about the hips and legs. The application 
should be as hot as the patient can bear, 
so as to cause the whole surface of the 
limbs to become very red. This will 
draw the blood into the legs, and lessen 
the congestion of the affected parts. 
After the hot application, the heating 
compress should be applied to the legs, 
so as to retain the heat. The best plan 
is to apply a large wet towel, wrung 
out of cold water, to each limb, wrap¬ 
ping snugly, and then covering each leg 
closely with a woolen blanket. It is a 
good plan to apply mackintosh or oiled 
muslin outside the towel before apply¬ 
ing the woolen blanket, so as to be sure 
to promote thorough heating of the limb. 
The object is to secure the effect of a 
poultice upon both legs, and thus main¬ 
tain the diversion of blood into the limbs. 

A still more vigorous treatment is the 
application of an ice bag over the seat 
of pain while the hot blanket pack is 
applied to the hips and legs. The appli¬ 
cation of the ice hag may be continued 


^fter the pack, which should be repeated 
every two or three hours. The legs 
should be kept thoroughly warm during 
the interval by the measures above de¬ 
scribed, or by means of hot-water bags, 
hot bricks, or jugs or bottles full of hot 
water. When the ice bag is employed, 
it should be removed every twenty or 
thirty minutes, and a hot fomentation 
applied for five minutes, so as to avoid 
benumbing the nerves of the skin. 

The above-named measures will suc¬ 
ceed in the great majority- of cases, 
affording prompt relief of the pain, and 
rapid subsidence of the inflammation. 
When it is found that the fomentation 
increases the pain, this is an evidence 
that suppuration is taking place, and 
this constitutes an important guide to 
the surgeon as to the necessity for opera¬ 
tion and the time when operative inter¬ 
ference is required. 

There is much more to be said about 
appendicitis. The writer has not under¬ 
taken to treat the subject exhaustively 
or in a professional way, but only to 
offer a few suggestions which may be 
of service to the lay reader. It is desired 
to emphasize two points especially: 
First, the necessity for so regulating the 
dietary as to prevent the occurrence of 
this disease by avoiding its principal 
cause; and, second, the importance of 
employing a competent physician at the 
first indication of the malady, and be able 
to second the efforts of the wise physi¬ 
cian by knowing how to employ these 
simple measures, which are far more 
effective than drugs of any sort in com¬ 
bating the morbid processes present in 
this as well as in other forms of local 
inflammation. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to 
impress upon the mind of the reader 
that his appendix is not a useless relic 
which he should consider himself un¬ 
fortunate in possessing. 


SOME PECULIAR FOODS EATEN BY THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDER. 

BY L. S. CLEVELAND, M. D. 


r PHE robust and stalwart Sandwich 
1 Islanders impress one as being an 
exceedingly well-fed people. Their 
happy countenances do not suggest dys¬ 
pepsia, nervous prostration, or any of 
the kindred ills so familiar to the Ameri¬ 
can nation. 

Ask one of them what he eats and 
how he lives to make himself such a 
fine physical specimen, and he will 
probably answer, “ Principally poi and 
bananas.” 

Entering his modest little home, we 
find the family are already seated on 


their mats around the afternoon meal, 
which is the only substantial repast of 
the day. 

After all the if aloahas ” have been 
said, you are introduced to a bowl of 
poi, the staple native food, which you 
have to learn to eat with your fingers,— 
an accomplishment which is quite an 
art. This poi, which has the appearance 
of cooked starch, is made from the root 
of the taro, a plant of the lily family. 
It is boiled, then crushed and kneaded 
with the hands and poi pounder. Then 
it is pressed into casks, after which it is 
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allowed to ferment 
several days, so 
that the acid taste 
is quite pro¬ 
nounced, when it 
is eaten with all 
kinds of foods, es¬ 
pecially meat. 

The fish is baked 
in the leaves of the 
t; plant; this adds 
a specially delicious 
flavor, which the 
American chef 
might do well to 
imitate. 

The fish, heads 
uncooked, are con¬ 
sidered a delicacy, 
though their ap¬ 
pearance on th ? 
table is not well 
calculated to in¬ 
crease the appetite of the visiting 
stranger. 

Until comparatively recent years the 
natives subsisted almost entirely on this 
taro (cooking the tops and root) and fish, 
which are so abundant in these waters, 
including the octopus, or devil fish. 
Even now you may see the natives hunt¬ 
ing with spears in low tide under the 
rocks for this manv-armed squid. These, 
when boiled, are considered very pal¬ 
atable. 

The kukui nut, which was also a com¬ 
mon article of diet, furnished the natives 
with oil for illuminating purposes. In 
addition to the above, sea mosses, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, papaias, and the 
guava formed the diet of the primitive 
Hawaiian. 

These people were then a much larger 
and stronger people physically. Their 
deterioration started with the advent of 
the white man and the introduction of 
gin, beer, and other intoxicants, together 
with many of the worst evils of civili¬ 


zation. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, unless 
the present native 
death rate mate¬ 
rially decreases, the 
Hawaiian race will 
soon become ex¬ 
tinct. 

With the influx 
of foreigners to the 
Islands, introduc¬ 
ing other foods, the 
markets became re¬ 
plete with edible 
fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles — native and 
foreign. 

The Honolulu 
fish market is one 
of the largest of its 
kind in the world. 
Over four hundred 
species of fish are 
brought to this market from the sur¬ 
rounding waters. From the deep sea 
come the brilliant-colored fish, while the 
" pond *' fish are of more subdued colors. 
'Flie most of these are edible. Tons of 
these residents of the Pacific are weekly 
sacrificed, much more fish being eaten 
than other animal food. 

The luan, or feast, is one of the 
ancient customs which is still kept up. 
Friends far and wide are invited to the 
dinner. All work is suspended. An 
enormous fat hog is prepared, 
filled with hot stones, and wrapped in 
banana leaves. It is then buried in a 
large pit in which a great fire has been 
started. Numerous chickens and fish 
wrapped in ti leaves are placed beside 
the pig to roast. Here they also bake 
sweet potatoes, bread fruit, taro, and 
cocoanut pudding, made of grated cocoa- 
nut and sweet potato mixed. These are 
allowed to remain in the pit for many 
hours, after which the mats are spread 
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on the wide porches or in the garden. 
These are decorated with ti leaves, 
ferns, and flowers in the unique and 
beautiful style peculiar to the Hawaiian 
flower artist. Each guest wears a 
wreath of flowers about his head and 
neck. 

To the stranger no sight that he 
meets is more impressive than this 
ancient native banquet, with its steaming 
pit, and its flower-decked guests seated 
upon their mats. 

Each guest has his wooden calabash 
of poi, and his salt and pepper in a small 
dish by his side. The two latter he takes, 
not in his food, 
but with each 
mouthful., Roast 
pig d la banana, 
roast chicken and 
fish a la ti leaf, 
are all served in 
the leaves on the 
individual plate. 

There are also 
many forms of 
dried fish, both 
fried and boiled 
octopus, and raw 
fish prepared in 
salt water. All 
the vegetables 
roasted in this 
manner are far 
superior to those 
cooked bv the or¬ 
dinary methods. 

Original relishes 
follow. Sea mosses, 
prepared in great variety, preserved ku- 
kui nuts, mixtures of salt and red pep¬ 
per, and pungent sauces of unknown 
composition. For the benefit of any 
timid American friends, Island fruits, 
cakes, and confections are added. Soda 
water for the temperate, gin and beer for 
the tippler, flow freely. 


At one side are the musicians, who 
sing and play soft, enchanting music 
for the feasters. The hula, or Hawaiian 
dancers, are also present. It is not long 
before all are dancing and eating, for 
all care is thrown aside. Yesterday is 
gone, and the injunction, “ Take no heed 
for to-morrow,” is well borne in mind. 
Feasting and dancing go on for many 
hours, and sometimes for several days. 

To be rich in adipose tissue was once 
the Hawaiian’s pride; for the more fat 
he had the more prosperous was he con¬ 
sidered to be. 

The markets abound the whole year 
with nearly all our 
American vegeta - 
bles and fruits, 
which are grown 
in the valleys and 
on the mountain 
sides up to an 
elevation of four 
thousand feet. 

The distinctly 
tropical fruits are 
very palatable. 
Among the best of 
these are the man¬ 
go, papaia, banana, 
purple fig, alligator 
or arocado pear, 
k o n a orange, 
lemon, sour sop, 
vi, water lemon, 
pineapple, lemon 
guava, and purple 
grapes. There are 
a host of others es¬ 
pecially valued by the Chinese. Berries 
and peaches are not yet successfully 
grown. 

Large tracts of land have been 
given to the study of the more suc¬ 
cessful culture of vegetables and fruits, 
but insects and parasites are prov¬ 
ing serious hindrances. 








THE REQUISITES OF CLOTHING. 

BY LILLIAN ESHLEMAN, M. D. 


H EALTH has been defined as per¬ 
fect circulation in a sound organ¬ 
ism. The blood, besides being the great 
healer which constantly bathes every cell 
of the body, bringing nutrition and oxy¬ 
gen and gathering up the waste products 
to be eliminated, fulfills another impor¬ 
tant function as a distributor of heat. 
Mo matter what the temperature of the 
external world, the human body must be 
kept at a uniform temperature of about 
98.4 degrees. This is accomplished first, 
by the stimulation of nerves ending in 
the skin, which carry the impression to 
nerve centers when more heat is needed; 
second, by impressions sent from the 
nerve centers to the tissues to increase 
oxidation and the generation of heat; 
third , by the elimination of surplus heat 
through the skin by means of perspira¬ 
tion and evaporation; fourth, by means 
of the blood the heat is carried from the 
thermogenic, or heat-producing, tissues 
to the external surface. In health, the 
external temperature of the body is ten 
or twelve degrees below that of the in¬ 
ternal organs, and as the blood makes 
the circuit of the body twice every min¬ 
ute it has much to do with maintaining 
the balance of the heat produced by the 
oxidation of the nutritious substances 
and the elimination of heat by evapora¬ 
tion from the skin. 

In the mild tropical countries, the 
body is capable of maintaining the nor¬ 
mal temperature without the aid of cloth¬ 
ing, and it is among the savage tribes 
that we find the most perfectly developed 
physiques. The children of the frigid 
zone carefully conserve the heat, nor¬ 
mally thrown off bv the skin, by muf¬ 
fling themselves in impervious hides. 
In the temperate zone, that great belt 


of civilization, clothing is a necessity 
which should be thoughtfully and in¬ 
telligently selected, that being chosen 
which will best permit and promote the 
vital processes of the organism with the 
least incumbrances and inconveniences of 
the vital economy, a department of the 
subject of dress to which fashion and 
custom have long failed to give promi¬ 
nence, but which is of vital importance 
to those who wish to maintain health, 
especially during the cold season. 

The primary factor in the study of 
the requisites of clothing is the needs 
of the body; this includes several con¬ 
siderations. 

The Capacity of the Body for Heat 
Production and Heat Elimination. —The 
smaller the body, the greater is the pro¬ 
portion of eliminating surface as com¬ 
pared to the amount of heat-producing 
tissue, hence the smaller the individual, 
the proportionately warmer should be 
the clothing. Nature makes this provi¬ 
sion in the finer and closer feathers and 
furs with which she clothes the smaller 
animals. Those who are ill, whose vital 
forces are weakened, and the aged have 
not as large a capacity for heat produc¬ 
tion as those in health or middle age. 
and hence cannot bear as long-continued 
exposure to cold. The occupation, active 
or sedentary, also influences the amount 
of heat elimination and heat production. 
A man of sedentary habits needs to 
dress more carefully than an active 
laborer. 

The Functions of the Skin .—Such ma¬ 
terials should be selected as will least 
interfere with the normal function of 
the skin. Evaporation of the insensible 
perspiration must be favored, and not 
enough clothing worn to induce sensible 
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perspiration; the material should be por¬ 
ous and of light weight. A thin mesh 
of linen, silk, or cotton worn next to the 
body allows evaporation, and is easily 
washed and renewed daily; over this 
may be worn soft flannel of sufficient 
weight to maintain warmth. 

The Distribution of the Blood Supply . 
— The extremities, being remote from 
the vital organs, and having a large blood 
supply with a large eliminating surface, 
need to be clothed even more warmly 
than the trunk of the body in order that 
an undue* amount of heat may not be 
lost, or that the blood vessels of the ex¬ 
tremities being contracted by reason of 
the cold do not offer such an amount 
of resistance as to throw undue labor 
upon the heart. The feet are one of the 
most important reflex areas of the body. 
They are connected and intimately re¬ 
lated by reflex nerve routes with various ’ 
portions of the sympathetic nervous sys¬ 
tem which influence the brain, the throat, 
lungs, kidneys, stomach, bowels, and 
other abdominal organs. If the feet feel 
the impression of cold and dampness 
through thin-soled shoes sufficiently to 
contract the blood vessels supplying them, 
the same impression is carried to the or¬ 
gans reflexly related to them. Their 
blood vessels, especially the arterioles, 
contract, and if the exposure to cold is 
long continued, venous blood collects in 
the part until a state of passive conges¬ 
tion results, hindering the function of the 
organ, and if many times repeated, be¬ 
coming a chronic condition. Thus colds, 
indigestion, “ kidney troubles/' and the 
like, are fostered. 

Absolute Freedom of Every Organ 
MustcBe Insured. — Tf the feet are 


cramped and irritated by ill-fitting shoes 
or boots, the whole body suffers through 
the reflex irritation of the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

Hot, high, tight, stiff collars are de¬ 
stroying the beautiful curves of the neck 
for our whole civilized race, and are 
also contributing largely to the cause 
of husky voices. 

If we would but turn an anatomist’s 
eye upon a corseted figure, or even upon 
one who likes to feel a snug adjustment 
of her clothing, we would see visions 
of floating kidneys suspended by delicate 
nerves and blood vessels, seeking a rest¬ 
ing place; a liver indented and mis¬ 
shapen, sometimes a portion nearly con¬ 
stricted off from the rest; a stomach 
from two to seven inches below its nor¬ 
mal position; a transverse colon sag¬ 
ging and relaxed, the small bowel 
crowded down; the chest walls con¬ 
tracted, the breath of life excluded from 
the lower part of the lungs, the whole 
internal anatomy distorted, displaced, 
deformed. The picture is not over¬ 
drawn, for we can find it all and more in 
the “beautifully formed ” (?) figure 

so smoothly incased in its silken draper¬ 
ies which seek to cover a multitude of 
evils. 

Unless an organ has absolute freedom, 
its vital activities are lessened, its blood 
supply hindered, its displacement as¬ 
sured, and its function impaired. 

Perfect health depends upon perfect 
circulation in a sound organism. The 
requisites of clothing demand an ob¬ 
servance of natural law in the life of 
the organism. Think first of this. Right 
dressing is an art, but every true art is 
founded upon science. 


THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF CHILD TRAINING. 


BY JOHN WILSON. 


Child training, con¬ 
sidered in the truest 
sense, makes develop¬ 
ment of the body of 
equal importance with 
the education of the 
mind and morals. We 
hear a great deal said 
about what to give the 
boys and girls to read, 
how to feed them, and 
how much they should 
sleep. These questions 
are all of the greatest 
importance, and yet of 
no less consequence is 
the problem, “ Can I 
make my child grow up 
with a better heart, bet¬ 
ter lungs, better digestion, better body, 
by giving him systematic exercise or 
daily training ? ” 

This question can be answered unhesi¬ 
tatingly in the affirmative. The young¬ 
est babies generally kick, roll, and tum¬ 
ble around enough to furnish them all 
the work they need. But when they are 
two or three months old, a few bend¬ 
ings and stretchings of the arms and 
legs, and easy twistings of the body will 
make the circulation better, help them 
to breathe more freely, and digest their 
food more easily. Some fathers have 
p r a cticed 
letting baby 
hang by its 
hands from 
the fathers 
hands. This 
widens the 
little chest, 
and gives 
more room 


for the vital machinery of the body to 
work. 

But the main thing to be taught to 
a growing child is to sit, stand, and 
walk correctly. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in one thousand of the 
“ grown-up folks M live in a bad position 
— one which is in itself mainly respon¬ 
sible for the most of their bodily trou¬ 
bles. Most people are carrying with 
them either weak abdominal muscles, 



Fig. 6. 

Hat chest, round shoulders, drooping 
head, or some other defect which might 
have been prevented if the education had 
been begun in chilhood. 

The child readily grasps the idea of 
working for a stronger body, and soon 
takes pride in his development. And if 

he is taught, 
while he is 
young, to 
sit, stand, 
and walk 
for health, 
he will not 
forget it. 
Most chil¬ 
dren stand 
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as in Fig. I, or per¬ 
haps with the shoul¬ 
ders rounder, and the 
hips farther forward. 
This position flattens 
the chest, and instead 
of breathing deep and 
full, as he should, shal¬ 
low inspirations are 
taken. So the blood 
is not purified in the 
lungs as it should be, 
but goes back through 
the body laden with 
many of the impurities 
which it brought to 
the lungs to be thrown 
off. 

The work of the 
heart is restricted if the chest is cramped, 
while if the breast is held arched and 
full, this wonderful little pump can work 
unhampered, carrying out to the full all 
the demands of the body upon it. This 
arched position of the chest is best seen 
in Fig. 3. Here our boy is standing 
with his head and hips back, and his 
chin in; his shoulders are square and 
free, and his body is nicely balanced on 
the balls of the feet. 

To get this position he stands as in 
Fig. 1, with his heels, hips, and shoul¬ 
ders firmly against the wall, or side of 
the doorway. The wall must be straight 
trom the floor up; a mop board throws 
the body that much back of the heels. 
From this 
position 1 e t 
him bend his 
head back¬ 
ward as in 
Fig. 2, unti 1 
the top of his 
head touches 
the wall; 
however, he 
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must keep his hips placed as they were 
This brings the shoulders and chest 
about a hand’s breadth in front of the 
hips, and throws the weight forward. 
The abdomen is drawn in, the viscera 
are lifted, and held in their proper places. 

Now if he raises his head, while keep¬ 
ing the chest this distance in front of 
the hips, his body will be in perfect 
position, one to which he 
will readily become accus¬ 
tomed. If the child is 
patiently and wisely edu¬ 
cated to live his muscular 
life thus correctly, he will 
soon esteem it a pleasure 
to sit, stand, and walk 
erect. 

Some children have 
been trained so long in 
the wrong positions that 
their bodies are slightly 
deformed. They have 
small chests, badly devel¬ 
oped arms and legs; their 
waists are small in pro¬ 
portion to their bodies, 
or the abdomen may be 
too large, indicating weak 
muscles. Such should have special ex¬ 
ercise to strengthen these weak muscles 
and to make them able to hold the body 
in correct shape, without becoming so 
readily tired. 

For round shoulders the military 
“ setting up ” exercise is good. To take 

it. stand as 
shown in Fig. 
3, but with the 
arms extend¬ 
ed sidewise 
shoulder high, 
the fingers 
extended and 
the palms 
down. Make 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 5. 

small shoulder circles forward, upward, 
backward, and downward, perhaps ten or 
fifteen times. Then change and take 
the same number of movements in the 
opposite directions. Another exercise 
for the shoulders and legs is shown in 
Figs. 4 and 6. Extend the arms forward, 
shoulder high, palms facing. With deep 
knee bending, fling the arms sidewise. 
Bring the arms back to the reach posi¬ 
tion front, and extend the knees; or, 
with the arms bent as in Fig. 5, take a 
long step forward with the right foot, 
bending the right knee well. Tn this 
position take arms flinging sidewise. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show excellent exer¬ 
cises for developing the trunk muscles. 
The exercise shown in Fig. 7 may be 
taken by twos, one little fellow taking ? 
deep breath, while the other one sits up 
and lies down. Then the other child sits 


up and lies down, while the one who has 
been working empties his lungs, and re¬ 
fills them. This sitting up should be done 
with a well-arched chest and the head 
held well back. The arm of the reclin¬ 
ing child serves as a support for the 
one who executes the trunk raising. 
Fig. 8 is a thorough exercise for 
strengthening the back, neck, and shoul¬ 
ders, but must be commenced with easy 
work, and the progression must be made 
very gradually. 

These are all excellent as a means of 
development; but it must be borne in 
mind that we are not only filling the 
present needs of the child, but we are 
forming in him habits which, as he 
grows older, will bring him a strength 
of body and mind that will prove a 
defense against disease, moral as well as 
physical. 



Fig. 4. 























THE PARENTS* EQUIPMENT. 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


A BABE in the home is a bundle of 
wondrous possibilities to be un¬ 
folded and shaped; a new problem for 
parents to solve: a fresh volume of life 
to be interpreted and studied. Each new 
being with form and features peculiarly 
its own is also fitted with distinctive 
mental and moral powers, so that no 
two little ones are quite alike, and no 
rule or method of training will apply to 
all children in common. Each must be 
considered singly and separately, and 
each individual nature carefully studied 
and trained according to its own especial 
needs. 

Something more than goodness of 
heart and a love for children is necessary 
to deal intelligently with these unde¬ 
veloped men and women. The natural 
instinct of motherhood alone will not 
suffice. The fact that a child has been 
born unto parents does not, in itself, con¬ 
stitute a fitness for their God-given 
work. 

No one would think of undertaking an 
expedition to some unknown land with¬ 
out a most careful study of the route and 
the country, as far as obtainable, from 
the knowledge and experience gained 
bv other explorers. Neither would he 
start on the journey without a full out¬ 
fit of all necessary supplies and furnish¬ 
ings. Yet many parents assume the far 
more comprehensive charge of giving di¬ 
rection and trend of character to a 
human life, of caring for and training 
its threefold organization, with little or 
no knowledge of the way to accomplish 
the task, and with often no thought of 
the need to learn. As far as regards he 
physical necessities of the child, he is not 
often neglected, except among the pov¬ 
erty stricken parents: that is, he is 


clothed, fed, put to sleep, and regularly 
taken out for an airing, and in these 
days of advanced knowledge, this is done 
after a fairly rational manner; but with 
the needs of his inner nature, parents 
seem not to be conversant. As has been 
aptly said, “ They grope blindly among 
the complex mind and heart machinery 
under their charge, touching a spring 
here and a spring there with careless 
and uncertain hand, finding, often too 
late, that they have undertaken to con¬ 
trol the most powerful of created forces, 
the human will, passions, and propensi¬ 
ties, without having the secret of power. 
Love they have; but love without en¬ 
lightenment is a mighty force working 
at random, marring where it would 
make, destroying where it would save.” 

Far more thought is being given to 
the demands of childhood than formerly; 
but still there are many who seem to 
have the idea that their whole parental 
duty is summed up, as another has said, 
in “ providing a shelter from the storm, 
a proper amount of rations, and an ir¬ 
regular and spasmodic administration of 
discipline, chiefly regulated by the nerv¬ 
ous susceptibility of the parent rather 
than the deserts of the child.” 

The parents’ obligation extends far be¬ 
yond the child’s body. Its whole being 
is intrusted to them, that they may draw 
forth the latent beauty and power in¬ 
folded within the embryo man or woman, 
and develop in it all its possibilities for 
efficiency and service in life. Such a 
calling is no mere sinecure. It requires 
the best of human ability, coupled with 
grace and wisdom from above. Savs 
Miss Harrison, “ Correctly understood, 
it demands of woman her highest en¬ 
deavor, the broadest culture, the most 
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complete command of herself, and the 
understanding of her resources and en¬ 
vironments ” Another has said, “ All 
science, all art, all religion, all experience 
of life, all knowledge of men, will help 
her. Could she attain the utmost of 
knowledge, could she have all possible 
human genius, it would be none too 
much. ,, 

We may well lay aside the distinction, 
and consider the qualifications mentioned 
as needed alike by both parents. The 
very best which they, with the aid of 
divine help, can attain is none too much 
for this God-given work. 

A constant discipline of self on the 
part of parents is a necessary requisite 
for effective work in character shaping. 
They must learn to become good models, 
for what they are will teach the child 
far more than what they say. 

All parents should in their lives so 
represent Christ that their children, imi¬ 
tating them, shall be ever following him 
and becoming more like him. 

In addition to love and tenderness, 
with which all children should be 
dowered by their parents from birth, 
there are other personal qualifications 
that tend to successful parenthood. 

Patience . — Parents, like all who in 
any way must deal with other lives, 
need an abundant measure of patience. 
Most parents find it easy enough to wait 
in patience for the physical development 
of their children. Much leniency is 
shown toward the little one’s crude at¬ 
tempts to talk and walk, but for their 
moral frailties, much less sufferance is 
exhibited. Patience is needed with the 
little thoughts and deeds as well as with 
the little hands and feet,— patience when 
the children are out of sorts and fretful; 
patience when we are ourselves tired; 
patience when they are making special 
demands upon our time and strength: 
patience when they are full of fun and 


frolic and noise; patience at all times 
under the manifold exigencies insepar¬ 
ably connected with child life in the 
home. 

Impatience in parents begets impa¬ 
tience in the child, and often results in 
great loss for both. The good the parent 
would do is nullified by the effect of his 
impatience upon the child. Christ said, 
" In your patience ye shall win your 
souls” (Luke 21:19, R. V.), and pa¬ 
tience is just as surely the key to success 
in winning the lives of your children. 

Parents need not become discouraged 
because having once given the child di¬ 
rections, he fails to follow the right 
course; because, having endeavored to 
sow good seed in the heart, there appear 
no indications of fruit. God taught the 
Israelites by M precept upon precept, 
line upon line; ” and as our wise Heav¬ 
enly Father deals with his children, so 
we should learn to deal with those in our 
care. We must in patience teach the 
same lessons over and over, and as pa¬ 
tiently await the result. As another has 
well said, “ Be as patient and persistent 
in training the little ones as the cultiva¬ 
tor is in bringing forth his fruits and 
flowers. It is God’s child that you are 
training; reverence it, and never lose 
your faith in it, no matter how wayward 
it seems.” 

Self-control. —Akin to that of pa¬ 
tience is the necessity of self-control, 
which every parent who aims for suc¬ 
cess in training his child must exercise 
over his own feelings, words, and ac¬ 
tions. One cannot teach self-control 
without first possessing it. If we lose 
control of self, and become vexed with 
those we are seeking to help, we hinder 
and mar, if not wholly spoil, the results 
we are striving to produce in their lives. 

Health .— Good health is of paramount 
importance for parents. Without health, 
other requisites, like self-control and 
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patience, will be difficult of attainment. 
The nervousness and ill feeling incident 
upon poor health makes it easy for one 
to yield to fretfulness, to speak cross and 
sharp. Little things which ought to pass 
unnoticed, irritate and worry an invalid. 
No business in life can be successfully 
maintained with poor health, and least 
of all the work of co-operating with 
God in the development of a human 
being. 

Truth .—Another requisite furnishing 
for parenthood is truth. Parents must 
be a living embodiment of truth and 
loyalty to every principle they would 
instill into the lives of their children. 
To “ teach their children integrity, they 
must be it, live it. ,, 

Keep your word with the children. 
All promises made and forgotten, or in¬ 
tentionally broken, are lessons in untruth. 
It is related of the Earl of Chatham that 
he once gave his son a promise that he 
might be present when a certain wall 
about his estate was torn down. 
Through some inadvertence the wall 
was demolished and the child was not 
present. The Earl felt so deeply the 
sacredness of a promise, that he had the 
wall rebuilt so that his son might wit¬ 
ness its demolition, in order that his 
faith in his father’s word might be un¬ 
shaken. 

Stability .— The lack of stability is 
very often the shoal upon which many 
parents wreck their hopes and the child's 
well-being. The susceptible mind of the 
child very soon discerns if parents are 
swayed by impulse, and is quick to take 
advantage to secure, by importunity and 
teasing, favors which he fails to secure 
bv other means. Says Dr. Trumbull: — 

“ No parent can have the truest re¬ 
spect of a child while the child knows 
that he can tease that parent into com¬ 
pliance with his request, contrary to the 
parent's real or supposed conviction." 


“ When a child asks a favor of a 
parent, the parent must not reply 
hastily or thoughtlessly or without a full 
understanding of the case in all its in¬ 
volvings. He must consider carefully 
what his final answer ought to be before 
he gives an answer that the child is to 
accept as final; and when the parent 
gives that answer, it ought to be with 
such kindly firmness that the child will 
not think of pressing his suit by teasing." 

Not infrequently parents’ variability 
in matters of consent and discipline is 
the result of forgetfulness. Absorbed 
in other things or pursuits, they are too 
preoccupied to keep in mind the details 
of the child's daily life, and forget to 
enforce a law they have laid down, or to 
follow up a matter needing attention. 
But whatever the cause, the result is 
equally disastrous. Children are very 
quick to recognize their advantage and 
to make use of every unhedged way that 
leads to the desired end. The successful 
home government is one of evenness and 
steadiness, at the same time considerate 
and rational. 

Sympathy .— Between every child and 
its parents (and by this we mean both 
father and mother) there should exist 
the bond of true sympathy, that com¬ 
panionable relation which makes it pos¬ 
sible for parents to see things as the 
child sees them, from his point of view 
rather than from their grown-up alti¬ 
tude, and to judge him as viewed from 
his own standpoint, and then to treat 
him according to the Golden Rule. When 
parents themselves recognize that both 
they and the child are God's children 
(the parents having the advantage only 
of being a little older and more experi¬ 
enced), both amenable to the same laws: 
both sustaining exactly the same relation 
to the Heavenly Parent; that both the 
little child and the grown-up child must 
obtain grace and strength and pardon 
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from the same Source, and struggle 
against temptations placed in their wav 
by the same evil one, the bond of sym¬ 
pathetic fellowship is more easily as¬ 
sumed. 

Insight .—A great, special need of 
parenthood is that of knowing their 
children,— of studying to understand 
their real inward life, their tastes and 
tendencies, their aspirations and weak¬ 
nesses, just as they seek to know their 
bodily necessities. Only through such 
an insight into child nature and its needs, 
can they well fulfill their role of parent¬ 
hood, and perpetuate right relationships 
toward their children. Parents often 
ask, How can such an insight be ob¬ 
tained?— There is only one way, the 
path by which all knowledge is attain¬ 
able, that of seeking for it both from all 
available earthly sources and from the 
divine Fount of knowledge. “ If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that givetli to all men liberally, . . . and 
it shall be given him.” James i: 5. 
God never requires of parents what he 
will not give them ability to perform if 
they recognize their need, and make the 
efforts required on their part. If there 
is a willingness to learn, there are mani¬ 
fold helps in these days in the line of 
magazines and books on child training, 
and organizations for the study of child 
culture. A thorough acquaintance with 
the child’s body and his physical powers, 
obtained through a careful study of 
physiology, and a knowledge of mental 
and moral science as applied to his 
development, are fundamental steps 
toward a right understanding of the 
child. 

Growth .—All parents need to grow 
intellectually and spiritually, that they 
may provide proper food for the ex¬ 
panding mind of the child. As does the 


body, so does the mind, derive its vigor 
from the food received. It is broadened 
and uplifted or narrowed and dwarfed 
by that which it feeds upon. The child’s 
first spontaneous questions about things 
which appeal to his sense-perceptions, 
lead often into the field of physics, sci¬ 
ence, and natural history, and are as 
often met with the reply from his par¬ 
ents, “ I don’t know,” or the injunction 
not to “ bother.” It is the parents’ place 
to know enough, and their duty to take 
time enough, to give a reasonable answer 
to childish questions. If they are not 
willing to take this trouble, they need not 
be surprised some day to find that the 
child’s mind is being fed on adulterated 
food supplied from some foreign source. 

A mother who would consider no sac¬ 
rifice too great to attend properly to the 
physical wants of her child,— to clothe 
and feed his body,— will leave the finer 
part of his nature to starve till food is 
picked up wherever it can be found, 
oftentimes from the moral gutter. 

The mother who has a high ideal of 
her privilege will make of her children’s 
questioning a progressional education. 
The bread she molds will serve as a 
text for a tale of the wheatfield and mill. 
The thread she uses, the frost on the 
pane, the wood on the fire, will prove 
resourceful for talk and story. She will 
have her mind so filled with the truths 
of the gospel and the evidence of God 
in his handiwork that as she walks 
abroad with the child, she can lead him 
from nature up to nature’s God. Her 
memory, stored with facts concerning 
the good and great, will offer him an 
inspiration to follow examples of right 
living and doing. 

A lifetime of study and growth is all 
too short for this work of culturing chil¬ 
dren for this world and the next. 


A QUEST FOR THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

BY H. S. 


T O those who know nothing of the 
charm of nature study, the follow¬ 
ing chronicle of a rural ramble will 
seem but a hollow dream; but those who 
have experienced the fascination and 
the healthful recreation to be derived 
from collecting specimens in various 
branches of natural history, will appre¬ 
ciate what little of interest we found in 
our search for this 
rare and beautiful 
plant. 

Blooming on the 
verge of winter's 
desolation, the early 
flowers of spring 
are conspicuous, and 
there is greater in¬ 
terest shown for 
them than for those 
of equal beauty 
which may follow at 
any other season of 
the year. The little 
rose-colored flowers 
of c 1 a y t o nia, the 
spring beauty, would 
be lost in late sum¬ 
mer among the pur¬ 
ple and gold of wild 
asters, golden-rods, 
and masses of po¬ 
lygonums and lobe¬ 
lias. We lose inter¬ 
est in things we see 
every day, and thus 
it is that many a 
beautiful autumn 
flower is disregard¬ 
ed, or, to many, en¬ 
tirely unknown. The 
florist knows that 
late summer and 


WARREN. 

early fail are his dullest seasons, for then 
Nature is generous with her floral gifts, 
and every meadow and roadside is a 
blooming bed of beauty. If any one of 
a dozen September flowers bloomed in 
May, it would be the unanimous choice 
as the national flower. 

So many of the autumn flowers are 
coarse and without fragrance, that an 
exception is usually 
a pleasing surprise, 
and foremost among 
such are the closed 
and the fringed gen¬ 
tians. Both these 
species are compara¬ 
tively rare, and may 
not be found during 
a whole day’s jaunt. 
To an enthusiastic 
botanist a search for 
a rare plant is as 
heavily fraught with 
sport as is the hunt 
of the gory gunner; 
and especially is this 
true in the bright, 
cool days of autumn, 
the golden days of 
all the year, when 
the pumpkins turn 
yellow just to be in 
style, and when the 
gentians present 
their upright cups a 
beautiful, silent plea 
to the dry moon of 
Indian summer. 

When the orni¬ 
thologist sets out to 
find the nesting 
place of the cedar 
waxwing, he will 
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probably run across that of the alder fly¬ 
catcher or the long-tailed chat, and when 
we enter the low ground where we know 
we ought to find the gentians, we may 
find instead the more rare and showy 
water marigold (Bidcm Bcckii); thus 
we conclude that nature never yields the 
possibility of a miscalculation in our own 
judgment. Occasionally, our search will 
be successful, and thus were we able to 
obtain the accompanying photographs of 
Gentiana crinitae and Andrezvsii . 

Having in view a certain low piece of 
woods, we set 
out across the 
intervening 
fields. Golden- 
rod in numerous 
varieties was in 
conspicuous pre¬ 
dominance, but 
wild asters in 
profusion and in 
as great variety 
lent a rich vari¬ 
ance to the gen¬ 
eral gold and 
brown of the 
fields and thick¬ 


ets. Of the 
golden-rods one 
of the most 
beautiful varie¬ 
ties is Solid ago 
vc moral is, with 
graceful pan- 
icled heads of 
the b r i g h test 
yellow; and of 
the numerous 
asters, patens , 
having large 
purple heads 
with yellow cen¬ 
ters, seemed to 
p r edominate. 
The dainty pinkish-white heads of 
Aster diffuses, var. thysoideus , were 
also abundant on the low-branching 
plants. Aster patens is quite variable, 
blossoms showing numerous shades of 
deep, bluish purple, lavender, and some¬ 
times a reddish tinge. 

A long, bushy swamp that we had 
found knee deep in June was now dry, 
and here we found the black alder (Ili- 
etneae verticillaia), which belongs to the 
holly family. Tts bright-red berries and 
semi-evergreen foliage, together with its 
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general resemblance to the European 
holly, distinguish it from anything else 
in our autumn flora. It was in the dried 
bed of this swamp that I found the 
tallest and handsomest specimen of 
golden-rod that I ever saw in all my 
rambles. The species was Solidago 
speciosa. and although the breeze kept 
it swaying I was enabled to get a fair 
photograph of it full length. It stood 
perfectly erect, five feet ten inches in 
height, and was topped with a beautiful 
golden, pyramidal inflorescence of un¬ 
usual symmetry. Here also in the rich 
swamp soil was a beautiful specimen of 




Fig. 3. 

Aster Diffusus, var. Thysoideus, >i Natural Sue. 


aster (Novae-Angliac) with large rose- 
lavender blossoms that bore the dense 
panicled branches down nearly to the 
ground. 

The brilliantly and variously tinted 
ligules in the flowers of the asters are 
in no way directly vital to the plants, 
and are apparently placed there as a 
signal to the bees. Bees depend upon 
sight in hunting for flowers, as evinced 
by the frequence with which they attack 
artificial blossoms. In photographing 
wild flowers, one will incidentally make 
some interesting observations on the 
habits of bees and butterflies. Some of 
these tiny insects seem more intelligent 
than many of the higher animals. In 
taking the photograph of the asters 
shown on this page, I focused ready 
for the exposure and then waited for an 
insect to give a little “ high life 99 to the 
picture. In less than a minute along 
came a yellow-jacket, and started in after 
pollen as though it was his last day out 
before frost. lie wrestled with every 
mature blossom on that plant once, and 
only once, and the accuracy with which 
he kept track of his blossoms showed an 
intelligence higher than instinct. All 
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bees keep to the old adage, “ stick to 
your bush; ” and when not overloaded, 
and when the blossoms are to their lik¬ 
ing, they invariably visit every flower 
on a branch, and often every one on a 
large plant before passing on. Butter¬ 
flies are quite different. They flit about 
erratically from plant to plant, and 
it is usually mere luck when one 
comes within range of the camera. 

Three species of thorough wort 
were in bloom on the mar¬ 
gin of the swamp and ad¬ 
jacent meadows. The Joe 
Pve weed (Eupatorimn 
purpurcum) with flesh - 
colored flowers, the 
white-flowered snake 
root (E. ageratoides), 
and the common 
boneset (E . perfolia- 
tum). The genus is 
dedicated to Eupator 
Mithridates, who is 
said to have em¬ 
ployed a species of it 
for medicinal uses. 

Passing from the 
swamp over a sandy ele¬ 
vation, overgrown with 
briers, we found a group 
of blazing star (Liatris scar - 
iosa), some of the stout stems 
standing five feet high. This is 
another genus of the large com¬ 
posite family which furnishes so 
many of our autumn-blooming plants. 
The large, flat heads of scariosa arc com¬ 
posed of thirty or forty closely panicled, 
rose-purple flowers, and the combined 
effect is very pleasing. A number of be 
lated oxeyes (Heliopsis laevis) and 
dwarfed dandelions we also found here, 
the yellow blossoms not appearing so 
much out of season beside the golden 
autumn flora. 


Crossing over the ridge we descended 
to the low border of the woods, where 
thickets of white poplar saplings were 
interspersed with raspberry and blue¬ 
berry bushes and large, coarse ferns. 
Here we found our first fringed gentian. 
It was just in its prime, the delicate, 
bell-shaped tubes of the bright, blue co¬ 
rollas standing wide open. Tn a very few 
clays the finely fringed margins of the 
petals close over the ovaries, 
and the colors change from 
delicate blue to bright pur¬ 
ple. Underneath the lobes 
of the corolla tubes is a 
very delicate glaucous 
tint of pale green, and 
when the lobes close, 
they twist regularly 
to the left, overlap¬ 
ping each other, the 
blue and green tints 
and delicate fringe 
presenting a beau¬ 
tiful feathery appear¬ 
ance. The stems 
grow vertically, 
sometimes to a height 
of two feet, and the co¬ 
rolla tubes attain a length 
of two inches. From the 
twentieth to the twenty-fifth 
of September, in the lake re¬ 
gion, the blossoms are in their 
prime, and later than that the 
capsules protrude, and they lose 
their delicacy. 

The closed gentians grow on the 
lowest ground that is not actually sub¬ 
merged, and their reclining habit makes 
them difficult to find, as they lie beneath 
the coarse grass and withering weeds. 
The foliage and colors of the flowers 
have a general resemblance to the 
fringed gentians, but the corolla usually 
has more of the lavender and reddish 
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shades, especially in the older blossoms, 
and their habit of growth is quite dif¬ 
ferent. The blossoms are in terminal, 
and often axillary, clusters of from three 
to nine, and have white ribs or plaits, 
giving a striped appearance to the ob¬ 
long corollas, which never open. 

In the autumn there is more of inter¬ 
est to the botanist in the marshes and 
low meadows than in the woods, where 


q’q 

at best are but a withered lot of ferns, 
with an occasional amaranth ami knut- 
weed in bloom. The woods, though, 
with their variegated colors, from the 
pale yellow of the silver maple to the 
deep crimson of the staghorn sumac, 
form an indispensable background in the 
autumn landscape, where Nature lays 
the colors on with a boldness born of a 
long progression of experiments. 


RECIPES. 

liY LULU TEACHOUT BURDEN. 


Nut Croquettes. — Chop one cupful 
of walnut meats, and add one cupful 
each of mashed potatoes and fresh bread 
crumbs; moisten with one fourth of a 
cupful of the water in which the potatoes 
boiled, and season with salt. Beat until 
light the yolks of three eggs, and add 
them to the mixture with the whisked 
white of one. Mix thoroughly, form 
into small croquettes, egg and crumb 
them, and bake in a moderate oven until 
a golden brown. Serve hot. 

Sunshine Toast. — Select good, ripe 
yellow tomatoes. Heat thoroughly, and 
sift through a fine colander to remove 
the skins and seeds. To one pint of 
sifted tomato add one tablespoonful of 
white flour, a pinch of salt, and a little 
nut butter if desired. Cook a few min¬ 
utes, and serve hot over zwieback which 
has been slightly moistened. 

Porcupine Apples. — Melt one half 
cupful of sugar in one cupful of hot 
water, and put six large, solid apples, 
pared and cored, into the syrup. Cover, 
and steam until the apples are tender, 
turning several times in the process. 
Remove the apples to a platter, and cook 
the syrup down until it thickens slightly. 
Fill the core cavities with chopped al¬ 
monds, and stick the sides of the apples 
full of almonds which have been 


blanched and cut in thin strips. Pour 
the syrup over the apples to glaze them. 
The strips of almonds give the apple the 
appearance of porcupine needles. A lit¬ 
tle red fruit juice of some kind may be 
put in the syrup in which the apples were 
cooked, to give a pink hue. Serve cold. 

Protose Relish. — Cut a half pound 
can of protose into halves lengthwise, 
and place in an oiled baking dish, with 
the rounding side up. Press young 
onions, thinly sliced into the sides of the 
protose, and drop a few in the dish. (Cel¬ 
ery may be used in place of the onion if 
preferred.) Surround and cover this 
with one pint of strained tomato which 
has been seasoned to taste with a little 
salt. Bake in a moderate oven until the 
tomato juice thickens. Serve in slices, 
and garnish each with a spoonful of the 
tomato and a sprig of parsley. 

Corn Custard . — To one cupful of 
grated corn pulp add three beaten eggs, 
a half teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of 
milk, a teaspoon fill of finely chopped 
parsley, and a teaspoonful of grated 
onion. Mix thoroughly, and cook in 
an oiled mold, standing in hot water in 
the oven. The custard may be cooked 
in one large mold or in several smaller 
ones. Turn out of the mold before serv¬ 
ing with cream sauce. 



THE WISE WOMAN AND THE FOOLISH WOMAN. 


BY INA WRIGHT HANSON. 


T HE wise woman springs out of bed 
in her well-ventilated room, and 
takes a cold plunge and a few exercises. 
As she dresses, she reviews the duties 
of the day before her. 44 So many pleas¬ 
ant things to be done,” she says, while 
her eyes sparkle, and her cheeks glow 
with perfect health. 

The foolish woman, hollow eyed and 
sallow skinned, crawls out of bed. Her 
windows have been closed all night, for 
44 night air is poisonous, you know.” 
She bathes her face and hands in warm 
water,— she never takes a cold bath, 
for her system couldn’t stand the shock, 
— and as she dresses, she sighs, 44 Oh, 
the weary round of household cares.” 

The wise woman, if she happens not 
to be hungry, eats no breakfast, even 
though she prepares it for her family. 

The foolish woman is not hungry, 
and a disagreeable taste in her mouth 
ought to warn her that her stomach is 
not ready for food; but she 44 must eat 
to keep up her strength,” and what she 
half masticates, is washed down with 
strong, hot coffee. 

The wise woman goes about her work 
with a song in her heart, and the house¬ 
hold machinery moves smoothly. She 
laughs as she sits down to the noon meal. 
444 Hunger is the best sauce.’ I don’t 
have to tempt my appetite with delica¬ 
cies.” Then she proceeds to eat slowly, 
and drink — nothing. 

The foolish woman was hungry when 
she began dinner, but 44 the smell of the 
cooking took away her appetite.” She 
wishes she could have a change of air, 
maybe it would make her feel better. 


Baby has been so cross, and 44 she is 
that nervous that she is ready to fly 
away with herself,” and all the time she 
is eating, eating, drinking, drinking. 

When the wise woman’s husband 
comes home at night, he is greeted by a 
cheerful wife. She has no tales to tell 
of annoyances, although she may have 
experienced some. Her mind dwells 
upon pleasant things, that she may at¬ 
tract to herself good and not evil. The 
children bubble over with good nature 
and fun. They are encouraged to talk 
of the day’s happiness, while their at¬ 
tention is deftly drawn away from un¬ 
pleasant occurrences. 

The foolish woman’s husband comes 
home to racked nerves, scowls, com¬ 
plainings, perhaps tears. The children 
have caught the mother’s spirit, and they 
relate the partiality of the teacher, the 
impossibility of their tasks, and the mis¬ 
behavior of their schoolmates. 

The heart of the wise woman’s hus¬ 
band 44 doth safely trust in her. Strength 
and honor are her clothing;” and she 
shall not only 41 rejoice in time to come,” 
but her joy is ever present. 

The foolish woman is small comfort to 
herself, or to those around her. 

But there is light ahead. The former 
class are receiving daily reinforcements. 
Women all over this broad land are 
learning how to live; are choosing be¬ 
tween beauty and ugliness, health and 
sickness, and are choosing wisely. 
Dumb bells and cold baths are replac¬ 
ing drugs and potions. Shall we not 
all be wise, and not foolish? 


PINEAPPLES AS AN AID TO DIGESTION. 


Fresh pineapple juice contains a re¬ 
markably active digestive principle simi¬ 
lar to pepsin. This principle has been 
termed “ bromelin,” and so powerful is 
its action upon proteids, says The Lan¬ 
cet (London, June 7), that it will digest 
as much as one thousand times its weight 
within a few hours. The same journal 
enlarges on the subject as follows: — 

“ With the coagulated albumen of 
eggs the digestive process is slow, while 
with the albumen of meat its action 
seems first to produce a pulpy, gelatinous 
mass which, however, completely dis¬ 
solves after a short time. When a slice 
of fresh pineapple is placed upon a raw 
beefsteak, the surface of the steak be¬ 
comes gradually gelatinous, owing to 
the digestive action of the enzyme of 
the juice. Of course it is well known 
that digestive agents exist also in other 
fruits, but when it is considered that an 
average-sized pineapple will yield nearly 
one pint of juice, it will be seen that 
the digestive action of the whole fruit 


must be enormous. The activity of this 
peculiar digestive agent is destroyed in 
the cooked pineapple, but unless the 
pineapple is preserved by heat there is 
no reason why the tinned fruit should 
not retain the digestive power. The 
active digestive principle may be ob¬ 
tained from the juice by dissolving a 
large quantity of common salt in it, 
when a precipitate is obtained possessing 
the remarkable digestive powers just 
described. Unlike pepsin, the digestive 
principle of the pineapple will operate in 
acid, neutral, or even alkaline medium, 
according to the kind of proteid to which 
it is presented. It may therefore be as¬ 
sumed that the pineapple enzyme would 
not only aid the work of digestion in the 
stomach, but would continue that action 
in the intestinal tract. Pineapple, it may 
be added, contains much indigestible 
matter of the nature of woody fiber, but 
it is quite possible that the decidedly 
digestive properties of the juice com¬ 
pensate for this fact.” — The Literary 
Digest. 


I WOULDN’T BE CROSS. 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, it’s never worth while; 
Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile; 

Let hap a disaster, a trouble, a loss. 

Just meet the thing boldly, and never be cross. 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, with people at home ; 
They love you so fondly; whatever may come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around you to stand. 
Oh, loyally true in a brotherly band! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth the dross. 

I wouldn’t be cross with a stranger, ah, no! 

To the pilgrims we meet on the life path, we owe 
This kindness, to give them good cheer as they pass, 
To clear out the flint stones and plant the soft grass . 
No, dear, with a stranger in trial or loss, 

I perchance might be silent, I wouldn’t be cross. 

No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness may heal 
The wound which the soul is too proud to reveal. 

No envy hath peace; by a fret and a jar 
The beautiful work of our hands we may mar 
Let happen what may, dear, of trouble and loss. 

I wouldn't be cross, dear, I wouldn't be cross. 

— Margaret E. Songster. 
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HELPS AND HINTS FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


We extract the following from an 
article by T. D. Crothers, M. D., in the 
Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly of July 
II, 1902: — 

H There are reasons for believing that 
physicians are responsible for much in¬ 
discriminate use of narcotics. Relief of 
pain is the highest ambition of a class 
who lack a proper conception of the dan¬ 
gers of careless prescribing of morphia, 
due, very likely, to faulty training or 
teaching. Authorities laud morphia as 
a most valuable agent, but say little of 
its dangers and contraindications. As a 
result, the young, inexperienced physi¬ 
cian goes forth with a clouded and 
limited understanding of the proper use 
of morphia, and doubtless is responsible 
for many habitues who have given way 
through the impulse to obtain relief. 

One prominent physician writes: c The 
mania for morphia by the needle is more 
of a moral lapse than a physiological 
one/ Another writer lays stress on 
moral treatment. It is urged bv some 
writers that in all conditions of pain it 
is justifiable to use morphia by the 
needle. Some physicians prescribe it in 
obscure cases as an aid to diagnosis, be¬ 
lieving it creates confidence, and is fol¬ 
lowed by more successful results. Often 
in chronic cases a physician will instruct 
the patient in the use of the needle. In¬ 
stances are not uncommon where the 
physician has administered the drug 
daily for several consecutive weeks; 
finally the patient, realizing his condi¬ 
tion, discharges his physician, but con¬ 
tinues the drug. An effort to conceal 
the use of morphia is usually discovered 
by the succeeding physician. Many ex¬ 
cellent physicians have thoughtlessly 
given morphia until the patient was un¬ 


able to bear its withdrawal. One class 
of medical men who promote the use of 
narcotics are spirit and drug takers. 
They believe in the moderate use of al¬ 
cohol as a food for domestic and social 
purposes, and as an invigorator for the 
overworked. To them there is no 
thought of evil effects; addictions are 
ascribed to other causes. 

“ In one instance, a physician of 
this class was known to have caused 
morphinism- in six different persons. 
Another class who are active in promot¬ 
ing narco-manias are druggists and 
manufacturers of proprietary medicines. 
The former discover the magic effects of 
the drug and profits accruing from its 
sale, while the latter teach the use of 
the needle. 

“ When first taken, morphia produces 
a degree of happiness and peace with all 
things that is difficult to overcome. 
Cases experiencing its pleasurable effect 
are sure to become fiends upon the slight¬ 
est provocation. In one instance a physi¬ 
cian found two members of one family 
peculiarly susceptible to the effect of 
morphia when administered by the 
needle/’ 

GRACE CHURCH GARDEN. 

Hint of a verdant peace that lies 

Far from the great town's noise and heat. 

Far from the vision of tired eyes, 

And the din of hurrying feet. 

Sweet suggestion of quiet ways, 

With a wide sky bending overhead. 

Where shadows linger and sunshine plays, 

And the earth is soft to the tread. 

Bit of vivid and cheerful green. 

In the midst of tumult, yet apart, 

Fair and peaceful, resting serene, 

On the city's turbulent heart. 

— Frances A. Schneider. 
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Domestic Work and Brains, 

The women of New Zealand have 
discovered why the mill and shop are 
so generally preferred to domestic serv¬ 
ice by young women. It is because 
“ more brains are required in domestic 
work than behind a counter or at a ma¬ 
chine.^ 

To this novel theory, which was pro¬ 
pounded at the recent convention of 
the National Council of New Zealand 
Women, additional testimony comes from 
a nearer source. One of the most suc¬ 
cessful stenographers in New T York in¬ 
quired the other day of an applicant for 
work if she knew how to do housework. 
The surprised girl replied that she did, 
but begged to know what that had to 
do with her application. 

“ I have found,” was the reply, “ that 
a homely bringing-up makes a woman 
more thorough in everything, as it does 
a man. The most competent business 
women know how to do all kinds of 
housework.” 

Others than the young lady so kindly 
addressed will, upon reflection, perceive 
the force of the head stenographer's 
statement, as well as the underlying truth 
in the New Zealand women’s seeming 
paradox. In the Pittsburg public 
schools, where cooking classes are a 
prominent feature, the examinations of 
last June included such questions as 
these: — 

" Why does a fire smoke, and what 
can be done to prevent it? 

“ What elements do strength-giving 
foods contain? Name a food containing 
albumin, one containing gluten, and one 
casein. 

“ Why do fried articles soak grease? 

" In what order should dishes be 
washed ? ” 

Who can doubt that it requires less 
brains to wind silk on a factory bobbin 


than to apply the knowledge implied in 
these domestic problems? 

The poor girl who leaves honorable, 
well-paid household service for the shop 
or factory on starvation wages, the well- 
to-do girl who scorns to master the intri¬ 
cacies of domestic problems that she may 
have more leisure for amusements or 
literary pursuits, deserts cells filled with 
honey for combs, machine made and 
empty. The light in which we look at 
things is made by all of us; and some 
girls and women may be helped to gild 
their leaden goddess of household work 
if they take to heart the New Zealand 
women's intimation that to do it well 
requires a high order of intelligence.— 
T/te Youth's Companion. 


Sir Henry Thompson on Diet. 

Sir Plenry Thompson has just pub¬ 
lished a remarkable book on “ Diet in 
Relation to Health,” in which his per¬ 
sonal experience is a striking object les¬ 
son. Thirty years ago, at the age of 
fifty-two, he gave up alcohol. For the 
sake of experiment, five or six years back, 
he tried the effect of a claret glass of 
good wine at dinner every day for two 
months. Then the sick headaches and 
pains in the joints, from which he had 
suffered in early life, came back, and 
remained until he abstained again. 
Moreover, “ after abandoning alcohol, 
the joints gradually lost their stiffness, 
and ultimately became as supple and 
mobile as they were in youth, and con¬ 
tinue absolutely so to this day.” He 
adds: “ It may be fairly said that one 
example does not prove a case. But it 
is not a single example, and really desig¬ 
nates a very large class of active men 
possessing a more or less similar tem¬ 
perament of which a type is here de¬ 
scribed.” 
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Half our bodily ills are due, he be¬ 
lieves, to improper feeding. The neces¬ 
sity for diminishing the amount of nour¬ 
ishment taken as one grows older is not 
appreciated. '* The extra glass of cor¬ 
dial, the superlatively strong extract of 
meat,” are mistakes. Sir Henry draws 
an alarming picture of the head of the 
family sinking to decay because his af¬ 
fectionate spouse plies him with dainties 
he cannot digest — the egg whipped up 
with sherry, the insidious calves’-foot 
jelly, the inopportune cup of cocoa. She 
urges him to try patent foods, which 
are so “ nutritious ” that his stomach 
cannot stand them, and she imagines that 
even his drinks must have nutriment, 
forgetting that the primary object of 
drink is to satisfy thirst, and that to take 
milk, for example, with meat is one of 
the greatest dietetic blunders that can 
be perpetrated. 

Even the dentist shares in his con¬ 
demnation. He gives the patient a set 
of masticators as efficacious as the origi¬ 
nals, but does not warn the patient that 
the body needs less food than in the hey¬ 
day of life. 

Though not a vegetarian, Sir Henry 
maintains that three fourths of our 
food should be vegetable. This in¬ 
sures a lighter and more active 
brain. The light feeder, after his 
meal, has fresher wit and more cheerful 
temper. He does not snore in the arm¬ 
chair. Dyspepsia is unknown to him.— 
The Sanitarian. 

The Eyes. 

Looking into the fire is very injurious 
to the eyes, particularly if it is a coal fire, 
The stimulus of light and heat united 
soon injures the eyes. Looking at 
molten iron will soon destroy the sight. 
Reading in the twilight, or reading while 
lying down, is very injurious to the 


eyes, as they are obliged to make great 
exertions. Reading or sewing with a 
side light injures the eyes, as both eyes 
should be exposed to an equal degree of 
light. The reason is that the sympathy 
between the eyes is so great that if the 
pupil of one is dilated by being kept 
partially in the shade, the one that is 
most exposed cannot contract itself suf¬ 
ficiently for protection, and will ulti¬ 
mately be injured. Those who wish to 
preserve their sight should preserve 
their general health by correct habits of 
living, and should give their eyes just 
work enough, with a due degree of light. 

Recent investigations bv a German 
doctor showed that only one person in 
fifteen has both eyes in good condition, 
and that in seven cases out of ten, one 
eye, generally the right, is stronger than 
the other. It is also true that just as 
people are right or left-handed, so are 
they right or left sighted; that is to say, 
while they are apparently looking with 
both eyes, they often really use only 
one, and out of twenty persons whose 
eyes were tested, two only were found 
to be left sighted. 

The reason of the greater strength 
possessed by the right eye is not clearly 
known, but it is suggested that the 
greater use of the right side of the body, 
which seems a natural tendency, has 
something to do with it. In using weap¬ 
ons, for instance, mankind has been 
taught for ages to assume attitudes in 
which the right hand and side are called 
most into play — a discipline which has, 
without any doubt, had its effect on the 
eye itself. 

Gunsmiths now carefully allow for 
right or left sightedness in making fire¬ 
arms to order. Old sea captains, after 
long use of the telescope and other in¬ 
struments used in making calculations at 
sea, often find that their right eve is very 
much stronger than the left — the direct 
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effect, evidently, of exercise drawing 
the sight, as it were, into the eye most 
used.— The Dietetic and Hygienic Ga¬ 
zette, March , 1902. 

-^ ■ 

Cholera a Preventable Scourge. 

The Brooklyn Eagle says: “ Cholera is 
needless. The individual living in the 
stricken district cannot always save him¬ 
self, but the district can save itself, if it 
takes the proper measures, and takes 
them in time. Cholera results from 
filth. The regions that suffer worst are 
those in which the water supply is scant 
and turbid, and is used only for drink¬ 
ing. In civilized parts of civilized 
towns, where there are bath tubs, and 
where those tubs are not used for coal 
storage, where dirt is not allowed to 
accumulate in the rooms, there is no 
danger.” 


Mosquitoes have been eradicated 
from Havana by drainage of damp 
places, removal of receptacles for stand¬ 
ing water, and by freely pouring kero¬ 
sene oil upon any water that otherwise 
might be a breeding place for the pest. 
Adult mosquitoes in rooms or buildings 
were destroyed by formaldehyde, or by 
the fumes of burning sulphur or burn¬ 
ing pyrethrum powder. This warfare 
has destroyed all kinds of mosquitoes, 
especially the stegomyia mosquito, that 
is the sole agent by which yellow fever 
is transmitted. In consequence, this 
dread disease has also been stamped out. 
Havana not having had a case of yellow 
fever since September last. Since it has 
been demonstrated that another kind of 
mosquito, very common in this country, 
transmits malaria, and that other dis¬ 
eases may be carried by these pests, it 
behooves every one to join in a grand 
war of extermination against the mos¬ 
quito by the simple means that have ac¬ 
complished such wonders at Havana. 


In many places in this country, such a 
campaign was waged last year, with an 
astonishing decrease of the mosquito 
pest.— Good Housekeeping . 


Carrying the Baby. 

The accompanying suggestions and 
illustrations, for which we are indebted 
to Leonard's Illustrated Medical Jour¬ 
nal, are worthy of attention: — 

“ The child should always be lifted 
with both hands, held lightly but firmly, 



Correct Method or Carrying Baby. 

the entire length of the back and the 
head being carefully supported. One of 
the most common and dangerous errors 



Incorrect Method or Carrying Baby. 

is leaving the back or the head unsup¬ 
ported. When this is done, the move¬ 
ments of the body of the mother or nurse 
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in walking, or indeed, the sudden lurch¬ 
ing of the baby itself, may seriously 
affect the head and spine.’' 

The Alcohol Problem in the Public 

Schools. 

The question of the food value of alco¬ 
hol has come quite prominently into dis¬ 
cussion lately, in connection with the 
teaching of alcoholic physiology in the 
public schools. Professor Atwater, of 
Wesleyan University, has been espe¬ 
cially emphatic in upholding his well- 
known theory on this subject, and in 
denouncing the “ officially approved ” 
text-books on physiology used in many 
schools. At a recent meeting of the 
New York State Science Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, he declared that “ unfortunately 
for science, pedagogy, and morality, a 
considerable part of the teaching of these 
text-books is not in accordance with the 
views of the specialists or the result of 
the latest scientific investigation.” From 
the tenor of his remarks, as reported in 
the newspapers, it seems as if the Pro¬ 
fessor were really opposed to the whole 
idea of temperance instruction in the 
public schools. He claims to have dem¬ 
onstrated by strictly scientific methods, 
that alcohol is a food, and he reasons that 
it must therefore be wrong, both scientif¬ 
ically and morally, to teach young people 
that it is their duty to abstain from it. 

This argument is easily shown to be 
unsound, because based on a one-sided 
presentation of the facts. From an ex¬ 
amination of the latest experiments it is 
difficult to deny the albumin-saving 
property of alcohol, and consequently 
that it is a true food. Put, on the other 
hand, to quote from a recent editorial in 
the Medical Press , *’ It must be clearly 
understood that although alcohol has 
an alimentary role, it must not be recom¬ 
mended for use as such, because it is 


always a poison when taken in what in 
ordinary language is termed, moderate 
quantities.” This, of course, is the 
same as saying that the nutritive prop¬ 
erty of alcohol, when weighed against its 
toxic action, is not merely unworthy of 
consideration, but is capable of becom¬ 
ing, practically, a most injuriously mis¬ 
leading factor. And yet here is a re¬ 
puted scientist who would have us 
believe that the training up of our youth 
to shun and to discourage the use of 
alcohol as a beverage, on physiological 
grounds, is little short of a crime! 

A food, Professor Atwater, that ** in 
moderate quantities,” is also — and much 
more assuredly — a poison, has no food 
value whatever; hence the very name of 
your pet theory and the text of vour 
public addresses are ” a mockery, a delu¬ 
sion, and a snare.” 

My Chromatic-Nosed Friend. 

For a good, common-sense temperance 
sermon, brought right down to practical, 
everyday experience, there could be 
nothing better than the following from 
the pen of Bob Burdette. What he says 
of liquor drinking may be applied with 
equal force to all other expensive habits- 
that seem but small items when counted 
singly, but which, when figured up as 
a whole, amount to enough to build a 
home in a few years, or to start a man 
in business. He says: — 

” My homeless friend with the chro¬ 
matic nose, while you are stirring up 
the sugar in a ten-cent glass of gin, let 
me give you a fact to wash down with 
it. For some years you have been drink¬ 
ing a good improved farm at the rate of 
one hundred square feet at the gulp. If 
you doubt this statement, figure it out for 
yourself. An acre contains 43.560 square 
feet. Estimating, for convenience, the 
land at $43.56 an acre, you will see it 
brings the land to just one mill per 
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square foot. Now pour down the dose, 
and imagine you are swallowing down 
a strawberry patch. Call in your friends, 
and have them help you swallow that 
live-hundred-foot garden. Get on a pro¬ 
longed spree, and see how long it will 
take you to swallow enough pasture 
land for a cow. There is dirt in it — 
three hundred feet of good, rich dirt 
worth $43.56 per acre. 

“ Now is a good time to look the 
matter square in the face, and cut off 
the expensive and useless custom of 
throwing money — five, ten, twenty, or 
thirty cents at a time — into the beer and 
whisky till, and save it instead, as the 
beginning of a fund to buy a farm or 
home. There is one thing sure as truth, 
and that is, that you can’t give your 
earnings to somebody else, and also keep 
them for yourself. The men you give 
them to will neither buy you a farm nor 
build you a home. They may build 
homes with the money you give them, 
but the homes will be for themselves, 
and the farms they buy will be for them¬ 
selves. Wherever you plant it, there it 
will grow. If you drop it on another’s 
soil, he will harvest the crop; if you 
plant it for yourself, you may reap the 
fruitful increase, and gather the golden 
grain into your own granary, where by 
every God-given right it belongs.”— 
American Homes. 

CARES AND FEARS. 

" The little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea. 

Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 

Among the singing of the birds, 

The humming of the bees. 

** The foolish fears of what might pass, 

1 cast Uiem all away 
Among the clover-scented hay, 

Among the hushing of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born — 
Out in the fields with God.” 

— Selected. 


Three Principles Regarding Summer 

Clothes. 

From a hygienic standpoint such ques¬ 
tions as what form and quality of cloth¬ 
ing will maintain the proper body 
temperature, protect from changes of 
temperature, and absorb the sweat and 
other excretory products contained in it. 
are of main interest. 

Our own hot season comes on with 
great suddenness, and is subject to such 
frequent and violent change as to be 
more trying to the person improperly 
clad than the hotter and more even sum¬ 
mer of States farther to the south. More 
than this, we have not yet learned the 
art of adapting the clothing to a hot 
temperature. The same heavy coats, 
high stiff collars, and starched shirts that 
we wear in the winter are common. 

The summer clothing is too heavy, 
keeping the body overwarm, with the 
skin most of the time covered with 
moisture, so that it is easily affected 
bv changes in temperature, and likely 
to become suddenly chilled. 

Notwithstanding all the theories of 
faddists of various kinds, the great 
weight of medical opinion inclines to¬ 
ward woolen as the best material next 
the skin. But this woolen fabric should 
be characterized by three things: First, 
it should be light in weight; second, light 
in color; and third, very porous. 

This latter characteristic is difficult 
to obtain in woolen fabrics. The ten¬ 
dency of the ordinary woolen undergar¬ 
ment is to shrink with successive 
washings until it becomes practically 
impervious to the air. There are. how¬ 
ever, certain woolen fabrics with loose 
meshes and light weight, which allow 
the free circulation of the air, and yet 
protect the body with that evenness 
which only woolen exerts. 

There is evident reason for the state¬ 
ment that summer clothing should be 
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light in weight, but most people will 
wonder why it should be light in color. 
The simple reply is that a light-colored 
suit or hat does not receive and concen¬ 
trate heat rays to such a degree as does 
dark-colored clothing of the same 
weight and texture. An experiment 
with light and dark hats on a hot sum¬ 
mer day very easily demonstrates the 
practical bearing of this.— The Healthy 
Home . 


Prof. W. W. Riley, chief of the 
bureau of chemistry of the national de¬ 
partment of agriculture, makes the com¬ 
forting observation that “ meat eating is 
not essential to human life/' and that 
“ man can be nourished, and well nour¬ 
ished, without resorting to a flesh diet.” 
He also asserts that it is the cereal foods 
that most largely. supply energy; that 
“ men who are nourished extensively on 
cereals are capable of the hardest and 
most enduring manual labor.” This, in 
connection with the present drain of a 
meat diet upon the pocketbook. ought 
to make many converts to vegetarian¬ 
ism.— The Farmer. 

■ ■ » . — 

Brotherly Kindness. 

We do not know to whom the credit 
belongs for the following excellent 
thoughts, but we send them on with the 
assurance that some one will be better 
and happier for having read them. 

u So many Gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this old world needs.” 

“ Some verses have a way of singing 
themselves most insistently, and the one 
above quoted has been the undertone of 
our daily thought, since we saw it a few 
days ago, upon a beautiful scroll of burnt 
leather in the home of a friend. It is a 
charming sentiment, and a very true one, 
but. like many other truths, it is capable 


of such half presentations as to become 
almost, if not quite, a falsehood. 

" ‘ Just the art of being kind is all this 
old world needs.’ Granted, if one may 
be allowed to interpret kindness after a 
broader ideal than that which the word 
is usually understood to represent. 
Kindness is more than gentleness, more 
than longsuffering, more than patience; 
it is infinitely more than the honeyed 
sweetness which masquerades under its 
name in too many of the homes and the 
churches of our land. In the home, 
kindness is not always synonymous with 
allowing the child to have its own way, 
regardless of consequences to himself or 
to others. It must sometimes go with 
stern rebuke, with sharp chastisement, 
with much that seems to the recipient 
the very opposite of kindness. 

“ The art of being kind presupposes 
several things, but most clearly it is based 
upon the assumption that there is a pos¬ 
sibility of being kind. That possibility, 
to those under certain social conditions, 
does not exist. To be kind in the truest, 
highest sense of the term, presupposes 
care and thought for the individual’s 
deepest life. It presupposes a care 
for all that enters into the making 
of character, of all that tends to 
growth and truest development. Does 
it not also presuppose the effort to re¬ 
move from the way all that would hinder 
the growth of character, all that would 
prevent a man or woman from arriving 
at his or her best? Just here is the fine 
dividing line at which kindness is often 
mistaken for unkindness, because kind¬ 
ness must sometimes wear a severe as¬ 
pect, that it may be truly kind. It can 
never be mere good-natured indolence. 
It must be active, often aggressive, help¬ 
fulness. It seeks to remove from society 
as a whole, the evils which make real 
kindness impossible. It seeks to bring 
in the day when 4 instead of the thoni 
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shall spring up the fir tree; * but it real¬ 
izes that before that day can come, the 
thorns themselves must be rooted up. It 
does not suppose that in the moral, any 
more than in the physical, realm, two 
bodies can occupy the same place at the 
same time, and it seeks very definitely 
and practically to overcome evil bv doing 
good. 

“ The art of being kind — should it not 
rather be the ‘ science of being kind ? * 
Is not kindness capable of reduction to 
the terms of an exact science? Must 
there not be first the desire to be kind, 
and then the knowledge of what consti¬ 
tutes kindness? After that, must there 
not come a definite knowledge of what¬ 
ever hinders the full development, the 
free transmission, of kindness ? Shall we 
not, some day, come to study life from 
the plane of the greatest kindness to 
the greatest number? And when that 
standard is reached, will it not mean that 
we shall have learned to substitute jus¬ 
tice for charity, helpfulness for senti¬ 
ment, and righteousness for mere reli¬ 
giousness ? 

“ And what again is that but the divine 
science through which, ultimately, light 
is to take the place of darkness; joy, of 
sorrow^; righteousness, of unrighteous¬ 
ness ; until all life shall be redeemed, and 
humanity shall rise to its normal plane. 

" So many Gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this old world needs.” 

“ God makes our features, but we 
make our own countenances by our in¬ 
ward mental habits.” 

■ — 

“ It is never wise to turn a blessing 
over to see if there is a curse on the 
other side of it.” 

Languid sauntering is not exercise 
for the man or woman in ordinary 
health. 


A Prisoner in liis Own Home. 

We instinctively shudder at the 
thought of the prison experience that 
the great army of criminals in this 
country must submit to, but we 
rarely stop to consider that there are 
half a million business men and a mil¬ 
lion housewives who are serving out 
sentences which, from a physiological 
standpoint, are just as truly imprison¬ 
ments as if they were behind prison bars. 

The man who is confined during his 
waking hours behind a desk in a poorly 
ventilated office oftens suffers as a re¬ 
sult, as keenly physically as does the 
prisoner who spends an equal length of 
time behind iron gates. 

The woman who compels herself to 
live the major portion of her time in an 
overheated kitchen, preparing dainty but 
useless dishes, is ruining her nervous 
system and undermining her health just 
as surely as her unfortunate sister who 
is compelled to carry out a similar pro¬ 
gram in a kitchen which is within prison 
walls.— David Paulson , M. D. 


Kitchen Weights and Heasures. 

Four teaspoonfuls of liquid make one 
tablespoonful. 

Four tablespoonfuls of liquid, one gill 
or a quarter of a cup. 

A tablespoonful of liquid, half an 
ounce. 

A pint of liquid weighs a pound. 

A quart of sifted flour, one pound. 

Four kitchen cupfuls of commeal, one 
pound. 

One cup of butter, half a pound. 

A solid pint of chopped meat, one 
pound. 

Ten eggs, one pound. 

A pint of brown sugar, thirteen ounces. 

— Selected. 
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The Physical Care of Children. 

We extract the following from a 
paper read by Dr. Maurice Hunt 
before the Parents’ and Teachers' Meet¬ 
ing, Delaware, Ohio, and published in 
the Mother's Journal. 

44 The child is susceptible, absorbing 
both good and bad. Give him the oppor¬ 
tunity, and he will find the means. 
Some one must care for him, and with 
wisdom. 

44 There must be discipline. It is im¬ 
possible to do without this. There must 
be some one to govern, to regulate, the 
child. This must begin very early. If 
there is no one to assume this authority, 
the result is.a spoiled child. 

44 When the child cries, the mother 
can soon distinguish between the cry of 
spunk and that of pain. She must be 
firm. She must not vacillate. The child 
soon knows ‘ Yes' and 4 No,’ and learns 
to regard them. 

44 It is better that fruit should be eaten 
at the mealtime. Pastry, cakes, and 
candy are unnecessary. They are sources 
o,f much evil and increased doctor’s bills. 
The poison works slowly and insidiously 
for several days, the cause being often 
overlooked. Green apples make the 
child very sick almost immediately; but 
candy works more slowly, often leaving 
nothing on which to base a diagnosis of 
the trouble. If candy be given at all, 
homemade candy is the least harmful; 
but it should be dealt out in small quan¬ 
tities and at long intervals. 

44 Strength should be developed. The 
child naturally will run, jump, kick, 
squirm, and will not stay in one position 
unless he is asleep. It is well for the 
child that this is so. If he were too 
still, there would be danger of curva¬ 
ture of the spine. Instinct keeps him 
in motion. You must not expect a 
child to know more than the baby ele¬ 
phant who is never still unless lying 


down, but keeps walking and swaying 
to keep the weight of his body off h:s 
legs. 

“A healthy child travels miles in a 
day,— plays cars with the chairs in the 
dining room, playing conductor, taking 
tickets, riding his broomstick horse. He 
will look at pictures or blocks, but all 
the while he is squirming, rolling, or 
kicking. He must not be restrained. 
Give him plenty of room and freedom 
of movement. Thus he will digest his 
food and will thrive as a child should. 

“ If he is kept still, then begin sick 
spells. He must not feel that he is 
hampered. He must know, however, 
that some one is in authority, ready to 
enter into fun with him or to put a 
brake on when advisable. The child is 
to be pitied who has not the strong arm 
of authority to lean upon. 

(i The eyes are extremely delicate, and 
the greatest care must be f aken in their 
use. If they are unrestricted, they will 
develop naturally. Most children see 
only objects near them. Sound attracts 
them, but they do not see very distinctly 
at any great distance. They are able to 
see, but do not concentrate their gaze. 

“ A child will seldom be amused with 
minute objects, because they tire the eye. 
If forced to play with these, it will cause 
irreparable injury to the eyes. The 
child's own choice would be larger 
objects. 

“ Many school children of to-day wear 
glasses. Formerly the sight of a child 
with glasses would cause commiseration. 
Now, it arouses curiosity merely. One 
sees a child of nine or ten, whose 
carriage, dress, and manner betoken 
well-to-do parents, and he looks at the 
world through glasses. One sees the 
ragamuffin, who has more freedom, and 
he needs no glasses. His eyes have 
not been tampered with in early life. 
Parents may draw their own inference.’' 
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Why Flesh Eating Should Be Dis¬ 
carded. 

Because flesh is an unnatural food. 

Because it is a dead food, dead organ¬ 
ically and dead dietetically. 

Because flesh eating is a powerful in¬ 
fluence in shortening life. 

Because if the ox could speak, we 
would not eat him. 

v* 

Because flesh eating necessitates pre¬ 
meditated, systematic, deliberate murder. 

Because it is revolting “to think of 
eating anything that looks out of eyes.” 

j* 

Because there is greater risk of in¬ 
fection from using meat than is incurred 
in any other way. 

Because flesh eating is one of the 

most serious causes of the diseases that 
carry off ninety-nine out of every hun¬ 
dred people. 

j* 

Because a flesh diet produces uric- 
acid poisoning, increases the poisonous 
character of urine, and is a prolific source 
of blood and tissue contamination. 

Because a large number of diseases 

directly result from the use of flesh food. 
Among these are typhoid fever, rheuma¬ 
tism, gout, Bright’s disease, cancer, epi¬ 
lepsy. 

j* 

Because flesh eating is a most active 
cause of decay of the teeth, due to the 
retention of the fibers of lean flesh be¬ 
tween the teeth, where they undergo de¬ 
cay, harboring and encouraging the de¬ 
velopment of germs. 

Because flesh eating overwhelms the 

liver with poison derived from the meat 


and from the decomposition of flesh foods 
in the alimentary canal, producing a con¬ 
dition which is familiarly known as torpid 
liver, or biliousness, a condition which is 
simply an open invitation to disease; for 
the crippled liver cannot arrest and de¬ 
stroy the poisons brought to it in the 
blood, and the poison-laden blood carries 
to every tissue and cell in the body the 
noxious substances that it contains. 
Every organ is disturbed, every function 
interfered with, and the bodily structures 
themselves are changed; in time these 
changes become degenerations, and show 
themselves in paralysis, hardened arteries, 
fatty liver and kidneys, weak heart, swol¬ 
len joints, and other grave morbid condi¬ 
tions. 

j* 

Because flesh food is not only in= 
ferior to the product's of the vegetable 
kingdom in the quantity or proportion of 
energy-producing element which it con¬ 
tains, but is also inferior in quality. The 
proteid, or albuminoid, substances of 
which flesh food is chiefly composed,— 
lean meats almost altogether, in fact,— 
are chiefly used in replenishing or repair¬ 
ing the proteid wastes of the body, and 
are decidedly inferior to vegetable fats in 
energy-producing value. For example, 
an ounce of meat contains thirty-two food 
units, while an ounce of rice contains one 
hundred and twenty-one food units, and 
an ounce of peanuts, one hundred and 
sixty food units. It thus appears that 
flesh food is inferior in force-producing 
qualities even to those cereals that contain 
a large proportion of starch, and that are 
often regarded as a light diet such as rice, 
an ounce of which contains nearly three 
times as many food units as are contained 
in a like weight of lean meat, while the 
food value of an ounce of peanuts is more 
than four and one-half times that of an 
ounce of beef. 


EDITORIAL 


THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 


The popular notion that a fruit dietary 
is to be strictly avoided in rheumatism 
has no foundation. 

For many years the writer has practiced 
placing rheumatic patients upon a strictly 
fruit dietary whenever evidences of auto¬ 
intoxication were quite marked. Not in¬ 
frequently the patient is required to eat ex¬ 
clusively fresh apples, grapes, or any other 
seasonable fruit for several days in suc¬ 
cession. 

A fruit diet is certainly incapable of in¬ 
creasing the accumulation of uric acid, 
as it does not furnish the necessary ma¬ 
terial for the production of this toxic ele¬ 
ment. The only effect which can be 
attributed to it is a marked increase in 
the output, a property which can be util¬ 
ized to great advantage therapeutically. 

It is not sufficient simply to withhold 
flesh meats in cases of rheumatism. The 
patient must be furnished with an ample 
supply of easily digestible foods which he 
can relish, and which will furnish to the 
body the needed nutritive elements with 
the least outlay of vital energy. If dys¬ 
pepsia be present, which is true in many 
cases, cereals must be used in a dry and 
well-dextrinized condition (zwieback and 
other cereal-food products dextrinized by 
heat). Mushes must be carefully avoided, 
also starchy vegetables. Purees of peas 
and beans may be eaten in moderate quan¬ 
tities, but the skins of these legumes must 
be excluded. Mustard, pepper, and condi¬ 
ments of all sorts must not be used; the 
use of tobacco in any form must also be 
strictly prohibited for the reason that the 
nicotine not only depresses the heart, but 
greatly taxes the liver and kidneys, first 
in the work of oxidizing and destroying 
the poison, and second in eliminating it. 
Copious water drinking is a measure of 


the highest value. All the vital work of 
the body is done under water. 

To the great thinning of the blood 
which follows copious water drinking, is 
due the remarkable increased activity of 
kidneys, skin, and bowels, which it pro¬ 
duces. Examination of the urine shows, 
not only that the quantity is increased by 
water drinking, but that the urea and other 
solid constituents are increased in amount 

By the continued employment of this 
measure, the tissues may be thoroughly 
washed free from accumulated waste, and 
to such an extent that uric acid, urates, 
oxylates, and other products of imperfect 
oxidation may be reduced to almost im¬ 
perceptible amounts, and it may finally 
almost entirely disappear. The quantity 
of water taken should be from two to 
three quarts daily. Distilled water is pref¬ 
erable to mineral waters of any sort, as 
it has been recently shown that the indi¬ 
gestion of alkalies or alkaline carbonates 
does not increase the output of uric acid. 
Distilled water, or water containing the 
smallest possible amount of mineral, is 
most readily absorbed. Carbonated water 
is more readily absorbed than the natural 
water. In most cases it is best to take the 
water at the ordinary room temperature. 
Deluging the stomach with hot water re¬ 
laxes the organ, and lessens the digestive 
power. Hot-water drinking is to be recom¬ 
mended only in cases of gastritis accom¬ 
panied by a profuse secretion of mucus, 
and in cases of hyperpepsia. In gastric 
dilatation and in hypopepsia, the practice is 
exceedingly harmful. 

Next in importance to the regulation 
of the dietary is the question of exercise. 
Every chronic rheumatic must be made to 
perspire daily. It is not well to produce 
constant and profuse perspiration, but the 
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highest activity of the skin short of actual 
sweating may be maintained with benefit. 
The skin ordinarily eliminates from an 
ounce to an ounce and a half of liquids per 
hour. In profuse sweating, this amount 
may be increased to from fifty to sixty 
ounces hourly. Such an increase for a 
short period is highly beneficial, and an in¬ 
crease of the ordinary amount to four or 
five times the usual quantity is decidedly 
advantageous. Rheumatics, on this ac¬ 
count, generally do better in a warm, dry 
climate, and suffer less in clear, dry 
weather, than at other times; as under 
these conditions, activity of the skin is 
promoted. 

Rheumatics need exercise more than al¬ 
most any other class of persons. This 
is one of the most efficient means of burn¬ 
ing up the surplus proteid wastes. Vig¬ 
orous exercise may increase the amount 
of oxygen absorption to the extent of 
seven times the amount absorbed when 
the body is in a state of rest. The out¬ 
put of carbon dioxide during exercise 
shows that the respiratory activity is 
increased, or at least not diminished, and 
oxidation is also much increased. The 
diminution in uric acid and in urinary 
toxicity observed by Bouchard, after exer¬ 
cise, is evidence of the improved oxidation 
of the nitrogenous wastes. 

Although rheumatic patients need exer¬ 
cise more than any other class, they are 
unfortunately so crippled that general 
active exercise, such as walking, horse¬ 
back riding, etc., is out of the question, 
and in many cases in which the disease 
has not advanced so far as to produce 
such a degree of disablement, the patient 
is often deterred from exercise by reason, 
of the fact that anything more than a 
very moderate amount of exercise is likely 
to be followed by an exaggeration of the 
pain. Rheumatics suffer from other em¬ 
barrassments in relation to exercise, among 
which may be mentioned shortness of 
breath from rigidity of the chest, and a 
consequent diminution of the respiratory 
field, and general muscular weakness. 
These difficulties must be overcome by 


carefully graduated muscular work, begin¬ 
ning, if necessary, with the more gentle 
forms of massage, gradually increasing the 
vigor of the manipulation. As soon as able 
to do so, the patient must be encouraged 
to take active voluntary exercise. The 
amount of exercise to be taken each day 
must be designated, and must be increased 
daily as the patient's capacity for muscular 
work increases. The outdoor gymnasium, 
affording an opportunity for exposing the 
body to the air and sun, is of the highest 
value in cases of this sort. Sand baths 
are particularly helpful. The patient must, 
of course, be very careful to avoid chill 
from evaporation after exercises which pro¬ 
duce perspiration. Care must be taken to 
tone up the skin by suitable cold applica¬ 
tion after taking exercise of any sort, with 
sufficient vigor to produce perspiration. 

The value of hot baths in rheumatism, 
both chronic and acute, has been recog¬ 
nized from the earliest ages. Some eight¬ 
een years ago I had the pleasure of visit¬ 
ing and studying in various parts of Italy, 
the ruins of many ancient Roman baths 
in which the rheumatic and obese gor- 
mands of the degenerate days of ancient 
Rome were daily subjected to hot water 
baths, vapor and hot-air baths, followed 
by massage and exercise for the purpose 
of combating the effects of their luxurious 
living. Almost every country has its hot 
springs to which numerous victims of 
uric-acid disease make annual pilgrimages, 
rarely failing to receive more or less bene¬ 
fit. 

All forms of hot baths are beneficial 
in rheumatism — the hot-water bath, the 
vapor bath, and the electric bath, es¬ 
pecially the latter, are to be preferred, 
for the reason that these are the quickest 
and most efficient means of securing an 
elevation of the bodily temperature, and 
thus increasing nitrogen oxidation. 

But hot bathing alone is not sufficient 
in this disease. Hot baths of all sorts are 
attended by the inconvenience that they 
produce a decidedly depressing effect. All 
the vital processes are depressed; the heart 
action, in particular, is diminished in vigor. 
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The relaxed condition of the blood vessels 
of the skin, as the result of the Lot bath, 
exposes the body to injury from the rapid 
loss of heat, resulting in chill, and an ag¬ 
gravation of the symptoms which are at 
first relieved. These several inconven- 
iencies may be wholly avoided by the appli¬ 
cation of a proper cooling procedure imme¬ 
diately after the hot bath. The method 
must depend upon the various circum¬ 
stances. If a hot-bath immersion has been 
administered at a temperature of 105° to 
108 0 (about the proper limits), the tem¬ 
perature of the water may be lowered, 
within one or two minutes, to So\ The 
patient may be kept in the tub with gentle 
rubbing for two to five minutes by which 
time the temperature of the skin should 
be sufficiently lowered to make it safe to 
remove the patient from the bath, wrapping 
him in a Turkish sheet and woolen blan¬ 
kets, and to permit him to lie quietly until 
his skin is thoroughly dry, and the equilib¬ 
rium of the circulation restored. 

The hot-blanket pack may be followed 
by a short wet-sheet rub, the vigor of which 
may be gradually increased from day to 
day by lowering the temperature of the 
water employed, starting at 68°, and 
lowering the temperature one or two de¬ 
grees daily to 55 0 , and by increasing the 
duration of the application from one-half 
minute at the beginning to two or three 
minutes later on. In very feeble cases, 
the cold towel rub or cold friction may 
be employed. 

Chronic as well as acute rheumatism is 
a general rather than a local disorder; 
hence comparatively little need be said 
respecting applications to the diseased 
joints. The local affection being only 
symptomatic of the general disorder, dis¬ 
appears when the patient is relieved of 
his general dyscrasia. There are valuable 
measures, however, whereby the local 
curative process may be hastened, and pain 
and other symptoms greatly mitigated. 
The most important of all local applica¬ 
tions is heat, which may be employed in 
the form of vapor or the fomentation. The 
dilatation of the vessels by heat leads to 


an accumulation of the blood in the part, 
and promotes tissue cleansing and renova¬ 
tion. 

In the words of Holy Writ, “ The blood 
is the life.” It is the blood that heals, 
hence the concentration of blood in the 
diseased structures is a measure of the 
highest importance. This is especially true 
if the hot application is followed by a very 
short cold application, whereby the passive 
congestion is converted into the active 
movement of the blood. These hot appli¬ 
cations may be applied with advantage 
twice daily, and should be followed by a 
cotton poultice or a heating compress. The 
heating compress consists of a linen cloth 
or a moderately thick cheese cloth wrung 
dry out of cold water, wrapped around the 
joint, covered first with oiled muslin or 
mackintosh, and then with several thick¬ 
nesses of flannel, so as to retain the heat. 
Thus the superheating induced by the hot 
application is maintained. 

Another measure of great value is local 
massage. When tenderness exists, much 
care must be used. The first manipulations 
should consist of light stroking or friction 
movement; later, digital kneading should 
be employed about the joint in such a way 
as to follow the natural contour of the 
bones. 

Joint movements should likewise be em¬ 
ployed in connection with massage. If the 
movements of the joint are limited, the 
first attempts at flexion and extension 
should be applied with great care; only a 
moderate amount of force should be used. 
From day to day, the latitude of the move¬ 
ments should be increased until the greatest 
degree of mobility possible is established. 
Gentle massage and joint movements 
may be best administered after a hot pack 
or fomentation, or some other hot appli¬ 
cation which has been followed by a very 
short cold application to prevent chilling 
by evaporation. 

The building up of the general health 
is a matter of primary importance in 
chronic rheumatism. Every effort must be 
made to improve the general physical con¬ 
dition of the patient.— Modern Medicine . 


HOW TO TAKE A COLD BATH COMFORTABLY. 


No one who has experienced the delight¬ 
fully refreshing effects of a cold bath, and 
who appreciates the value of the tonic in¬ 
fluence of this bath when taken regularly, 
will be willing to forego his morning coid 
bath even if it does require some little forti¬ 
tude. Nobody enjoys the first sensation 
produced by immersion in a tub full of 
water at a temperature of 6o° to 70°. One 
is strongly inclined to make his stay in the 
bath as short as possible, and thus may lose 
some of the good effect which might other¬ 
wise be obtained. When the bath is taken 
simply for the tonic effect, the momentary 
contact of cold water with the skin is quite 
sufficient, but when it is desired to obtain 
strong alterative effects, that is if one is 
suffering from obesity or diabetes, and 
wishes to encourage the combustion proc¬ 
esses by which fat or sugar are burned up, 
and thus the disease combated, the good 
effects obtained depend upon the duration 
of the bath. The longer one remains in 
the bath, the greater the effects produced, 
as the bath abstracts heat and thus stimu¬ 
lates combustion. By constantly rubbing 
the surface while the skin is in contact with 
the cold water, vigorous circulation may be 
maintained and the sensation of chilliness 
greatly lessened. The effect of the bath 
is also accelerated by bringing a larger 
quantity of blood to the surface to be 
cooled. Cold contracts the vessels, while 
rubbing dilates them; thus the effect of the 
cold is antagonized by the rubbing, and the 
free circulation of blood maintained at the 
surface. 

The most disagreeable element of the 
cold bath is the intense impression made 
upon the temperature nerves when one first 
enters the bath. For many persons who are 
sensible to cold, the contact with cold water 
is not merely disagreeable, it is really dis¬ 
tressing and painful, often giving rise to 
involuntary exclamations of distress. With 
persons who have strong powers of reaction 
this sensation quickly disappears, but with 
those in whom reaction is slow, most in¬ 


tensely disagreeable sensations continue 
during the whole period of the bath. There 
is no means by which the first impression of 
cold can be obviated, but by a very simple 
procedure the duration of this impression 
may be very greatly shortened. Here is 
the method: — 

Draw into the bath tub the amount of 
water required for the bath, making the 
temperature 70° to 75 0 . Persons who are 
not accustomed to cold bathing may use a 
little higher temperature at first, say 8o a 
to 85°. If a shower bath is available, let 
the bather now stand in the bath tub, hav¬ 
ing previously wetted the head, face, and 
neck with the coldest water obtainable, and 
expose the whole surface of the body for 
six or eight seconds to a cold shower at a 
temperature of 50° or 6o°, or pipe-water 
temperature, whatever it may be. After 
this short cold shower, the bather at once 
submerges himself in the tub, and to his 
delight he will find that the water feels 
warm instead of cold. If the surface is a 
little cold so that the contact with the cold 
water of the shower is dreaded, a very hot 
shower may be taken for fifteen or twenty 
seconds before the cold shower. 

If the shower bath is not accessible, two 
pails of water should be prepared, one con¬ 
taining water at a temperature of 104° to 
108 0 , the other containing water as it runs 
from the cold water faucet. While standing 
in the bath tub, first the hot water and then 
the cold water is poured over the body as 
quickly as possible. This will greatly lessen 
the discomfort of the cold bath. 

A cold bath taken every morning is one 
of the best means of fortifying the body 
against the depressing effects of heat and 
preventing the loss of appetite which with 
many persons, especially those whose em¬ 
ployment is sedentary, is one of the incon¬ 
veniences of the warm season. The loss of 
appetite must necessarily follow the loss of 
energy. This indeed is an indication of a 
lowering of the vital powers, and should not 
be regarded as a trivial circumstance. A 
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cold bath taken immediately on rising, fol¬ 
lowed by a brisk walk of fifteen or twenty 
minutes in the early morning air is a bet¬ 
ter means of inducing appetite and good 


digestion than any or all of the drugs 
known to materia medica. Try it if you 
have never done so, and you will certainl> 
be pleased with the result. 


CARE OF CHILDREN DURING HEATED TERMS. 


Having completed the initial toilet of an 
infant, whose advent into the world oc¬ 
curred while the thermometer was register¬ 
ing a torrid temperature, the physician in 
charge inspected the attire of the tiny 
stranger with a smile of satisfaction. Be¬ 
ing acquainted with his views upon the sub¬ 
ject, the nurse had clothed the little one 
with a view of keeping it cool and as com¬ 
fortable as possible. First came the flannel 
band, then an undershirt of softest cotton, 
and the napkin. Over these was placed a 
muslin slip, minus the suggestion of starch. 
The conventional socks and long flannel 
petticoat were omitted, and no article of 
wool, excepting the band, was allowed. 

The weather was closely watched, and 
at the first intimation of a change, an ex¬ 
tra article of apparel was added. When the 
drop in the temperature was not especially 
considerable, this additional garment con¬ 
sisted of a wrapper of outing flannel. Be 
sides beine amply protected, every one voted 
baby as particularly charming in these 
dainty creations of downv cotton, with their 
pale pink or blue stripes, and edges bound 
with silk tape of a corresponding tint. 

Certainly no child thrived better than 
this one; and the doctor, commenting upon 
the evils of overdressing during intensely 
warm weather, was firm in his conviction 
that such a practice was no small factor in 
precipitating attacks of diarrhea and other 
grave intestinal disorders. He further re¬ 
marked that overheating of the delicate lit¬ 
tle body during any period of the year was 
to be avoided quite as much as undue ex¬ 
posure to cold, and that he had seen all 
the symptoms of “ summer diarrhea ” in 
winter. 


However, our climate is so remarkable 
for very sudden changes, that unless a bab> 
can receive the closest attention — and that 
cannot always be accorded him, or at least 
isn’t — it would seem to be the safest course 
to keep wool next the skin all the year 
round. Of course, during the heated term, 
this woolen garment should be of the light¬ 
est texture obtainable, its office being to 
prevent too rapid evaporation of moisture 
from the body. 

Reverting to the subject of clothing for 
children, this ought to be as cool as may 
be, not only with regard to the baby, but 
as concerns the older child as well. 

Perhaps no material better adapts itself 
to the day’s outing in the woods, or upon 
the river steamer, than gingham. This 
comes in such a variety of attractive tints 
that it can be converted into the prettiest 
of little frocks. It is soft, and therefore 
not as easily soiled as some other fabrics, 
and is quickly laundered, for it requires lit¬ 
tle if any starch. 

White is, of course, beautiful for chil¬ 
dren’s wear, but it is ont suited for outing 
purposes, where health and pleasure ought 
to be the chief pursuits. 

Neither should the benefit to be derived 
from a day with nature be offset by an inju¬ 
diciously prepared picnic basket. The free 
air brings with it an added zest for food, 
so that even the plainest of fare is enjoyed. 

As to the baby, don’t make his outing an 
occasion for overfeeding him, but keep him 
comfortable by sensible treatment. A ham¬ 
mock protected by a piece of netting will 
contribute much to his well-being and hap¬ 
piness.— S. Virginia Lewis , M. S. AT., in 
Table Talk. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


^Paralysis. — 'C. B.: “ If a person nearly seventy 
years old has had two strokes of paralysis, one very 
severe and the other slight, will a third stroke cause 
<1 eath or continued helplessness for the rest of life ? ’» 

Arts.— i. It is impossible to tell how a third 
attack of paralysis will result. Each attack is 
usually more severe than the preceding one. The 
patient’s age considerably complicates the matter. 
Of course, a positive •opinion could not be deter¬ 
mined without seeing the patient. 


Indigestion. — Mrs. M. E. B., Brooklyn: “Pa¬ 
tient is a woman of forty-eight, in seemingly good 
health, eats three good meals a day, but has been 
troubled with brown patches and livid white spots 
on the arms from elbows to fingers and on the neck. 
Is also troubled with large red spots on the back be¬ 
tween the shoulders, which itch intensely. Tongue 
is furred, and has very sore cracks in it. Give 
cause and remedy for trouble, which is of four or 
five years’ standing.” 

Am .— The patient evidently suffers from indi¬ 
gestion. The discoloration of the skin arises from 
a deposit of pigment, or coloring matter, which may 
be due to an overtaxed liver. The dextrinized 


cereals and nut preparations, with malt honey 
abundance of fruit, the drinking of four to six pints 
of water daily, and abundance of outdoor exercise 
and sleep will be beneficial. The local irritation 
may be relieved by the application of zinc-oxide 
ointment once or twice daily. 


Early Rising — Watermelons.— M. T., 

Louisiana: “i. Business man of New Orleans 
considers himself in good health, but is troubled 
over the fact that he persistently wakens at four 
o’clock, and can sleep no longer. Retires at ten 
o’clock, as a rule. What is the remedy, and does 
the trouble indicate any special ailment or future 
physical trouble ? 2. Are watermelons nutritious, 

and what is the best time of the day to eat them ? ** 

Am .— i. The condition does not necessarily indi¬ 
cate anything serious. Would suggest a neutral 
bath, 92 0 to 95®, at night before retiring, the wear¬ 
ing of the moist abdominal girdle at uight, direc¬ 
tions for which have been given in Good Health, 
and cold friction bath on rising in the morning. 

2. Watermelons are mostly made up of water. 
They are best eaten at mealtime, or as a substitute 
for the third meal. The pulp should he excluded. 


LISTERINE 

To Promote and Maintain Personal Hygiene. 


C OMPOSED of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics and benzo-boracic acid, Lister- 
ine is readily miscible with water in any proportion, and is the ideal individual prophy¬ 
lactic. A teaspoonful of Listerine in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and 
delightfully fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

As a spray or gargle in tonsilitis, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, both for the patient and as 
a prophylactic for those who are in attendance, Listerine, diluted with four parts of water, 
or water and glycerine, is a pleasant and sufficiently powerful agent. 

Listerine has won an enviable position in medical practice in the treatment of catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous surfaces of every locality and is extensively used in the lying-in 
room. As a prophylactic and restorative douche or injection after parturition, an ounce or 
two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all-sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a spray or 
saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable odor to the atmos¬ 
phere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 

An ounce of Listerine in a pint of warm water forms a refreshing, purifying, and protect¬ 
ive application for sponging the body during illness or health. A few ounces added to the 
bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing effect. 

Two interesting pamphlets on Dental and Qeneral Hygiene, upon request. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., 5t. Louis. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 
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Nervous Debility, — S. M. S., Michigan . 
“ Woman seventy-three years old is troubled with 
constipation, coated tongue, wakens at three or 
four in the morning and can sleep no more, feels 
dull and sleepy nearly all the time, has catarrh of 
the head, urine is at times scant, and highly colored, 
then changes and has no color at all; urinates 
often, is very nervous, tires very easily, and cries 
sometimes all day, with no cause.” 

Ans .— Dextrinized cereals with fig bromose, 
malt honey, malted nuts, and abundance of fruit as 
a diet, and the drinking of five or six pints of 
water daily, would be beneficial. Take as much 
exercise as possible in the outdoor air, neutral bath 
at night, moist abdominal girdle at night, cold 
friction bath on rising in the morning. Carefully 
avoid chilling. 


Epilepsy. —Mrs. J. A, K., Wisconsin, has a 
little girl six years old, who is troubled with epilep¬ 
tic fits; has had the fits for two years. Can she 
be cured, and what treatment should be followed ? 

Ans .— Impossible to tell whether the epileptic 
fits can be entirely cured; but probably the progress 
of the disease can be arrested by proper means. 
The patient should entirely discard flesh and greasy 
foods of all sorts. Also, should never be allowed 
to take tea and coffee ; neither milk, unless in the 
form of buttermilk or cottage cheese. A diet of 
dextrinized cereals, granose, toasted wheat flakes, 
zwieback, together with malted nuts, malt honey, 
and an abundance of fruit, would be the best suited 
to her condition ; also peas, beans, lentils, eggs 
occasionally. The child should be kept out of 
school, and spend the greater part of the time out 
of doors. Should have an abundance of sleep at 
night. Before retiring, give a neutral immersion 
bath at 92 0 to 95 0 for 20 or 30 minutes, moist 
abdominal girdle to be worn during the night, and 
a cold friction bath on rising in the morning. 


Asthma. — C. I), M. W., Arizona: “Patient 
living 5,700 feet above sea level, in dry climate, 
yet is a constant sufferer from asthma, which she is 
supposed to have inherited from her father. 
Would a lower altitude or a moist climate be better 
for her, or should she go higher up among the pine 
timber ? Outline treatment.” 

Ans ,— Probably an altitude of half the height 
mentioned would be better for the patient, although 
persons in the region of Denver, Colo., which is 
over 5,000 feet, usually experience very little diffi¬ 
culty from asthma. Fomentations to the chest for 
fifteen minutes twice daily, with a carefully ad¬ 
justed chest compress, as outlined in a previous 
number of Good Health, and daily cold friction 
on rising in the morning, avoiding sudden applica¬ 
tions to the chest, would be helpful. 


Acute Sciatica. — Mrs. A. E. S., California, 
desires outline of treatment for acute sciatica: 
also give diet. 

Ans .— A hot half bath, using water as hot as the 
patient can tolerate for eight to ten minutes, fol- 
owed by a heating compress to the leg, would be- 
the best treatment. The compress should consist 
of a cheese cloth wrung rather dry from very cold 
water, wrapped around the limb, and covered with 
several thicknesses of flannel. 


Snoring Wet Cupping.— Mrs. J. A. F., On 

tario:“i. Do you think snoring hereditablc? Kindly 
give cure. 2. How is wet cupping done? Is it 
more effective than dry cupping? ” 

Ans .— I. No. The remedy is to keep the 
mouth shut during sleep. It is sometimes nec¬ 
essary to remove obstructions from the nose or 
throat. 

2. By puncturing the skin and applying suction, 
so as to draw off a small quantity of blood. It 
generally affords temporary relief from pain, and is 
more effective for this purpose than dry cupping; 
but it is rarely or never necessary to resort to this 
measure, when hydriatic measures can be skillfully 
mplo yed. 


Colorless Urine — Whole-Wheat Flour — 
Gum Chewing — Protose—Vaporizer—Dried 
Figs. —W. S. L., Michigan: ** 1. When urine is col¬ 
orless and clear soon after drinking, does it indicate 
that the stomach is clean? 2. Is whole-wheat 
flour more healthful than such brands as * Pils- 
bury’s Best ’ for instance? 3. How long may 
gum be chewed with beneficial effect after eating? 
4. What is the composition of protose? Does it 
combine well with cream? Is bread and protose 
a balanced fare? Is protose as easily digested as 
meat? 5. Is not any vaporizer constructed on 
wrong principles which requires the patient to blow 
his breath into the nasal cavities? 6. Are dried figs 
(not sugared) easily digested? Should the skins be 
eaten? ” 

Ans. —I. No. It indicates simply that the water 
has been rapidly absorbed. 

2. Whole wheat has the advantage that it con¬ 
tains a certain amount of the indigestible portion'of 
the grain which is beneficial, aiding activity of^the 
bowels. 

3. Gum chewing after meals is not necessary. 
It is far better to put the energy into chewing the 
food. 

4. Protose is composed of wheat and nuts. It 
combines well with all foods. Protose and bread 
constitute a well-balanced bill of fare. Experi¬ 
ments carried out by Dr. W. H. Riley, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Colorado Sanitarium at Boulder, 
Colo., show that protose is digested in one half the 
time required for meat. 
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5. No. The breath naturally goes through the 
nose anyway. When employed as directed, the 
expired air simply passes into one nostril and out of 
the other. 

6. Figs are not the most easily digested of 
fruits. They must be thoroughly masticated, and 
are more easily digested after steaming. 


Biliousness — Dandruff Cure. — L. W,, 

Alabama: “ 1. What is an efficient home treatment 
for biliousness? 2. Do you commend the dandruff 
cure advertised in (iood Health? ’’ 

Am .— x. An aseptic dietary excluding meats, 
cheese, milk, butter, greasy foods, mushes, soups, 
pickles, condiments, tea, and coffee. The diet should 
consist of well dextrinized cereals, fruits, and easily 
digestible nut preparations, such as malted nuts. 
Apply a fomentation over the stomach at night, 
followed by heating compress to be worn during 
the night. A cold bath should be taken every 
morning, and a sweating bath at night two or three 
times a week. 

2. It is doubtless beneficial in cases in which the 
dandruff is due to infection of the scalp. 


Shingles. — Mrs. H. E. II., of Vermont, asks if 
shingles is caused by impure blood, or from nervous¬ 
ness, and desires a remedy. 

Ans .— Shingles is an inflammation of the nerve, 
due to lowered vital resistance. Very hot fomenta¬ 
tions applied over the affected part. If for ex¬ 
ample, the shingles affects the side, the most 
common seat, the fomentations should go two thirds 
the way around the body, and should reach from 
the armpit to the hip. The affected part itself 
should be covered first with a little dry cotton or 
cheese cloth, and then by mackintosh or a piece of 
newspaper folded to three or four thicknesses. 
After the fomentations, rub the sound skin over 
the whole surface that has been reddened with the 
hand or a soft napkin dipped in very cold water. 
Continue the rubbing about half a minute, fre¬ 
quently dipping the hand in the cold water. Then 
dry the parts, and dust the inflamed surface with 
starch and cover with soft cotton or with a mass of 
soft cheese cloth. Apply a bandage around the 
body just tight enough to hold the cotton in place. 
This may be repeated three or four times a day, 
and will afford very great relief ; but the disease 
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Jt» one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove. 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
gases, and ae¬ 
rates the water 
automatically. 


Hon. Jas. E. Boyd, Assistant Attorney- 
General, Washington, D. C., writes: — 

•' I us© on© of yonr Sanitary Stills in mv home. The water 
distilled by it is ahaolulely pure and wholesome. I give this 
Brtlilcmte because 1 thijnk the irreoL benefits of this appliance 


distilled by it__ 

certificate because I think the irreoL benefits of this appliance 
ought to be known to all wbo desire healthful water.” 

The Sanitary Still Is used in the White House. 

The Battle’Creek Sanitarium Supply Department recoin 
mends and sells the Snnitury Still. 

Highest award at the Paris Exposition. 

DISABILITY CNEvfALED. AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY 

Only Still recognized by the U. S. Government. Six atylesi 
• 10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testimonials. 

THE CUPRIORAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St., Chicago, III. 



Distilled 

XOater 


in your own home — pure, 
sparkling, health giving — 
and at trifling expense. 

Our 

lutomalic 

Still 

gives you not only all the 
absolutely pure water you 1 
need for drinking and | 
cooking—but also heats 
water for bath and kitchen. 

Its use means immunity 
from fevers — health for 
the whole family. 

It is simple, durable, 
LOW IN COST. 
Write for the Catalogue. 

Rational Still Co. 
313 M. f3L M. 'Bid#.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


has a definite course the same as measles, whooping- 
cough, and many other diseases. After a few days 
the eruption will disappear. 

The parts which have been inflamed are fre¬ 
quently the seat of disagreeable neuralgic pains for 
some weeks or even months after an attack. For 
this apply very hot fomentations three or four times 
a day and the heating compress during the interval 
and at night. The heating compress consists of a 
napkin or small towel wrung dry out of very cold 
water, and applied over the part, covered first 
with mackintosh, and then with flannels so as to 
keep it very warm. 

Corns — Redness of Nose. — A subscriber is 
anxious to know (1) what will remove corns; (2) what 
will cure redness of the nose. 

Atts .— 1. Consult a competent chiropodist. 

2. The cause is probably indigestion, which must 
be cured by attention to diet, proper treatment, etc. 


Nut Butter from Pecans.— E. W., Texas, 
asks if nut butter can be made from pecans, and 
bow. 

At/s .— Yes; by crushing or grinding to the con¬ 
sistency of a paste. 

Lead Poisoning from Tinware.— J. W. F., 

Nebraska: 44 1. Will hot water dissolve a lead 
oxide ? 2. Is there danger of lead poisoning from 

using cheap tinware for boiling drinking water.’* 

Atts. —I. Yes. 

2. Yes, if the tin coating is adulterated with 
lead. 


Chronic Constipation. — M. R., Michigan, 
has a little boy, four years old, who has always 
been troubled with constipation. For the first 
eighteen months of his life he was fed on poorly 
cooked oatmeal. Weaned at eleven months. 
Drinks very little except at meals. General health 
good. Urination requires great effort, and consti¬ 
pation has become chronic, sometimes from three 
to five days intervening without any movement. 
Wet girdle has been tried every night for a week 
without success; a daily enema was necessary. 
Please prescribe necessary treatment. What can 
be done to prevent same trouble in a nine-months’- 
old child threatened with same trouble ? 

Atts .— Continue the treatment. Give the child 
malted nuts, malt honey, or Sanitas Infant Food. 
Two or three times daily bathe the body of the 
child with the hand dipped in cold water. Apply 
the moist abdominal girdle all the time, changing 
every four hours. Use a small amount of cold 
water for the daily enema, instead of warm water. 
The water should be at about 70° or 8o° F. In¬ 
troduce a couple of ounces of olive or linseed oil 
into the rectum, to be retained there overnight. 
The child may eat granose biscuit or granose flakes 
with the malted nuts or malt honey. Employ the 
same measures for the younger child. 
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NOTES 

from the 

Literary Editor’s Desk 


Books Received. 

“Coals from the Altar,” by Rev. H. T. Davis, 
author of “Solitary Places Made Glad,” “The 
Shining Way,” “ Modern Miracles,” and other 
books of a religious character, is one of the works 
sent out by “ God’s Revivalists,” Mount of Bless¬ 
ings, Cincinnati, Ohio. “ Life of Charles G. Fin¬ 
ney,” by A. M. Hills, is another book recently put 
out by the same organization. 

Both are bound in paper. Price 20c per vol¬ 
ume. 


Among the books that have come to us during 
the month is a volume of travels by Mrs. Mattie 
Hamilton-Welch, entitled “Travels on Four Con¬ 
tinents, or around the World for Jesus.” 

The volume records the varied experiences of 
Mrs. Welch, her husband, and two daughters dur¬ 
ing a protracted evangelistic tour. The pages are 
rich in religious sentiment, and the book is hand¬ 
somely bound in three styles. 

Address inquiries to Mrs. Mattie Hamilton- 



For the Sick 


It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts 


BaJley’s 

Good 


Trade-Mark and 
Patented. 


Sa.ma.ritaLn. 

Hot-Walter Bottle 



Here is a bottle full of comfort: it will give real comfort, 
and is sure to be appreciated. It is soft as a pillow, and 
soothes and relieves. Fits the body, and stays in position. 
Largest heating surface of any hot-water bottle made. A 
moist cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face in 
Neuralgia, Earache, or Toothache. Ends button together, 
making a perfect foot-warmer. 

5-inch din.meter (face size), $1.00 
8-inch diameter (I quart), 1.25 

10- inch diameter (2 quarts', 1.50 

11- inch diameter (3 quarts', 1.75 

Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on receipt 
of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


C. J. BAILEY CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Mention GOOD HEALTH. 


WILLIAMS' 

PORTABLE FARADIC 
BATTERIES 

FOR HOME USE 


Improved Red Cross Battery.$4.00 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery.5.00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery.8.00 


Two sponge electrodes, foot-plate, etc., will be sent 
with each battery. Also a book giving full directions 
for applying the currents. 


FOR PHYSICIANS and others, who desire an extra large 
and vory fine battery, we make The PrfrA ? OH 
Double Dry Cell Dial Battery.TIILC 

A HIGH GRADE BATTERY AT THE 
RIGHT PRICE 
MO ACIDS OR LIQUIDS 

These batteries are operated by dry cells of the very 
best quality. They are neat, always ready for use, and 
operated at a very small cost, as the cells will last 
several months. When exhausted, any person can put 
new colls In the machine in a few seconds. 



SENT FOR FREE INSPECT ION 

We will ship any of our Batteries. C. O. D., with privilege of examination, o.xpressage prepaid, to any 
place In the United States. Our catalogue G describes all our Faradlc Batteries and instruments. Send for it. 


Office and Salesroom 

8 BARCLAY ST., 


New Yorkm 


PERCY G. WILLIAMS, Mfr 
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OUR SPECIALTIES. 

Elastic Stockings 

I FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 

fyf Varicose Veins, 
Im Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 



ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, DEFORMITY APPARATUS, 
TRUSSES.ETC, 

Correspondence solicited 

SHARP & SMITH, 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 

Two doors north of Washington St 

L a AAAAAAA A AAAAAAAA A AAA A A A A A A a 

rwVwvv WWW^WWWwWWWwWWWWWWWWW ▼▼▼ 



The Rocker 


Washer [I DO the^WASWING 

YOU JSIT DpWN 

A N D 

CK ME 


WARRANTED 

to do the family 
wanhinj: 100 PIECES 
IN I HOUR. No noea 
iorwasnboard; no wear on 
clothing. Writo for spe¬ 
cial prices and descript ion. 

Liberal Uiducements to lire agoata. 


200000 

'u'£L 



THE CLIPPER WILL DO IT. 

CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., Inc., 

Norristown, Pa. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and Prices. 


T5he Mower 

That will kill all the weeds in 
your lawns. If 

you keep the 
weeds cut so 
they do not po 
to seed, and 
cut your grass 
without break¬ 
ing the small 
feeders of 
root s, the grass 
will become 
thick, and 
weeds 
will 
cl i s a i>- 
p e a r. 


Welch, care of the Review and Herald Pub. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


“A System of Physiologic Therapeutics,” edited 
by Solomon Solis Cohen, A. M., M. D. This is a 
series of volumes which will cover the whole sub¬ 
ject of physiological therapeutics as distinguished 
from drug medication, and will comprise treatises 
on electrotherapeutics, climatology, nursing, diet- 
therapy, mechanotherapy, rest, hydrotherapy, pneu¬ 
motherapy, serumtherapy, etc. The first two vol¬ 
umes, devoted to electrotherapy, are prepared by 
Prof. George W. Jacobey. The long list of able 
authors mentioned in connection with this series of 
volumes is itself a guarantee that the subjects con¬ 
sidered will be treated in both a scientific and a 
practical manner. 

These books would make a valuable addition to 
the library of any one wishing to keep thoroughly 
informed in relation to modern scientific progress, 
especially in reference to therapeutics. 


‘‘A Brief of Necroscopy and Its Medico-Legal 
Relations/’ by Gustav Schmitt, M. D. 
in,, leather, 1S6 pp. $i, net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 

This pocket manual has been prepared to meet 
the special needs of physicians, lawyers, and ex¬ 
pert witnesses. It supplies in brief form, and yet 
with every essential detail, all practical facts con¬ 
nected with the study, diagnosis, technique, and 
the medico-lcgal aspect of a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion. To the physician, the advantage of the book 
is apparent. The suddenness of a call to make a 
post-mortem examination leaves little time for him 
to post himself on the subject. 

On the other hand, it assists the attorney in cross- 
examination, especially upon the points as to 
whether the post-mortem was conducted according 
to law, and whether the diagnosis was correct. 

To the expert witness it is a post-mortem in a 
nutshell. 

By reason of its sire, Dr. Schmitt’s little manual 
can always be slipped into the pocket to serve as a 
complete guide for whatever emergency may arise. 


Good Housekeeping for August makes the 
following wise remarks concerning the bath: — 
“The best effects of a bath can be obtained ouly 
when it is accompanied by a fatiguing, but not ex¬ 
hausting, amount of muscular exertion.” 

After enumerating several different forms of 
exercise that may be taken with advantage, includ¬ 
ing housework, the writer continues: “The essen¬ 
tial point, as far as health is concerned, is that 
perspiration shall be induced every day in the year 
by interested muscular exertion, not by languid 
submission to outward stimulus.” 
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Success for Angust contains a very interesting 
and valuable article by David Fairley St. Clair, on 
** Raising Values in Fruits and Flowers.” In it he 
tells how scientific cultivation has raised many of 
our most valuable fruits, flowers, and vegetables 
from their wild stale to their present perfection. 

“We owe,” he says, “to Vilmorin the present 
carrot, a vegetable which was nothing more than a 
thin, dry, hard, woody root, unfit for the stomach 
of a sheep or a cow. Year after year, he sowed 
in a bed and carefully examined every root. By 
selecting seed from only the best plants for the 
new sowing, he produced a carrot with more flesh 
and less wood.” 



&/>e 

“ R^vj b b e r i 
Neck” 

The Saddle of 
Comfort. 

The p»t<*uto<i indestructible , 
honeycombed rubber cushions . 
are nrtlstically covered with 
selected N»». 1 stock of smooth < 
leather iu standard colors. The ( 
vertical rubber tube* forming the honeycomb yield to every motion, and < 
coo form automatically to the form of the rider. The air spaces, or cells, , 
extruding from the plate to the cover throughout iu area keep the saddle 
coot and thoroughly ventilated. The ‘‘vitality" peculiar to this saddle ' 
imparts vitality mid activity to the rider. 1U02 patterns also have the I 
Nnber hygienic spring, giving additional oomfort. No other saddle .no ^ 
ea«y. Special Offer: For the netl SO days we will ship this *3.75 , 
saddle, express prepaid, on receipt of only 62.50. Catalogue and 
testimonials sent free on application. IT your dealer doesn't have the 1 
“ Rubber Neck” send direct lo 

BUNKER SADDLE CO.. 63 Milwaukee Are.. Chicago. III. 


The Household for August has an excellent 
article on “The Culture of the Voice,” in which 
the writer gives many valuable hints to those who 
would develop the voice or overcome peculiarities 
or localisms in their speech. 

The August Atlantic is largely and seasonably 
a fiction number. Besides containing a continua¬ 
tion of the Baroness von Hutten’s delightful story, 
“ Our Lady of the Beeches,” it opens with a pow¬ 
erful “ fisher ” story by Norman Duncan, “ In the 
Fear of the Lord,” and includes attractive and 
entertaining complete stories and sketches by Ar¬ 
thur Colton, Jack London, Alice Brown, and Annie 
H. Donnell. 


Pviro Food Prodvicts «vre Esservtlex.1 to Perfect 
-He&Jth.- 

T5he Bigelow 

Wire Fly Killer 

PAT’O JAN. 8, 1MB. 



Inessential tr» comfort and cleanliness In the home. It kills, hut 
does not crush the ily. No soiling the most delicately tinted wall or 
paper. Testimonials from thousands of housekeepers and doctor® 
say they would not be without the Fly Killer. 

so nice: so sure: boolean: 

It's a necessity, it's a comfort In all homes, sick rooms, hospitals, 
sanitariums, offices, etc. Testimonials from thousands of house¬ 
keepers and doctors recommend the Killer highly. Try one, and be 
convinced. Have one with you on your vacation. For 15 rents one 
will be mailed to you. J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer, 
Worcester, Mass. 


YOU SHOULD BE PARTICULAR 

About the flour you use. Flour enters more largely into the diet of the people than 
any other single article of food. 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Is made from wheat grown in the ” Big Woods ” region of Minnesota. For ages the soil in this 
region has been enriched by decaying leaves ami vegetable matter. The flour made from this 
wheat is, therefore, particularly rich in giuton 9 phosphates 9 and the health- 

giving f and life-sustaining qualities now so generally sought after. 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from all adultorationm 

We want you to be particular about your flour. We want you to use a flour that is always 

uniform in quality 9 always pure and wholesome 9 always guaranteed 
to make perfect bread with ordinary care. 

We want you to use 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Ask your grocer for it. If he does not keep it, write us, and we shall see that you are 
supplied. 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL COMPANY, New Prague, Minn. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A JOURNAL OF HYGIENE 

J. H. KELLOGG. M. D.„ Editor 


beautiful macadam-drives, tennis grounds, and golf 
links. 

Address, New England Sanitarium, Melrose, 
Mass. - 


Subscription Price. $1.00 a year 
Single Copies. 10 cents 

Published Monthly by 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

303 West Main Street 

Battle Creek - - Michigan 


NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. 

The readers of Good Health in the East will 
no doubt be interested in the change of location of 
the New England Sanitarium, which has been lo¬ 
cated at South Lancaster, Mass. The new location 
is within a few miles of Boston, in the midst of 
Middlesex Falls and near the tract of 3,500 acres 
which has been reserved by the State on account 
of its great natural beauty. 

The property which has been secured for the 
Sanitarium is the one known formerly as the Long- 
wood Hotel. The grounds, which contain forty- 
one acres, border on a beautiful lake, which gives 
opportunity for bathing and boating; it also has 


THE OCTOBER LIFE BOAT. 

The October number of the Life Boat will be 
a “Home and Social Purity" number, Ideal 
homes are becoming more and more scarce. Sin. 
iniquity, and moral leprosy are insidiously under¬ 
mining the character of the rising generation. This 
issue of the Life Boat will contain choice articles 
from the strongest workers in reformatory work. 

The August Life Bout contained articles from 
the pens of John G. Woolley, A. T. Jones, Dr. 
Kellogg, Eva Marshall Shontz, Col. H. H. Hadley, 
Margaret Wintringer, and Lillian Wood. It had a 
circulation of nearly 50,000. You cannot afford 
to mi*s the October number. Subscription price 
is only 25 cents per year. Sample copies can be 
secured for a two cent stamp. Address the Life 
Boat, 28 Thirty-third Place, Chicago, 


Send 25 cts. 


and the name* and addresses of ten good farmer* for 

snbseripilun t • I h • FARMER’S CALL 


16 or more page* WBfcKLV. Established ItttO. Complete in all its depart¬ 
ments. JOHN M. STAHL, Editor and proprietor. This offer good Tor new 
subscribers only. Stamps taken. Sample copy mailed Tree- Agents wanted. 
Pay liberal. 


^Dr. Deimel Underwear 




Cool, Cleanly, Comfortable. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 

431 Uroadtvay, JVfebu ^orK.. 


The ideal underwear for every season, but especially 
delightful during the hot, sultry days of summer. A 
revelation of comfort to those who wear irritating, 
perspiration-soaked woolens. 


Free Booklet end Semples of the Cloth 
sent by eiddressing 


This Label on 

the Genuine. 


WASHINGTON, 
728 15th St., N. W. 


SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL, BROOKLYN, LONDON, 

Hayward Bldg. 2202 St. Catherine St. 510 Fulton St. 10-12 Bread St. 
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The managers of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
have on hand a few photographs representing the 
laying of the corner stone of the new Sanitarium 
building, which took place May ll. 

These photographs are of two sizes, mounted on 
cards 10^x13 *4 aiul IO# X22 inches. Any one 
desiring these pictures can get them by sending the 
price, 50 cents and $1, respectively, to the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE NEW GOOD HEALTH BATH 
CABINET. 

The Good Health Bath Cabinet is one of the 
best articles of this kind on the market. It 
is ’.beneficial for ‘breaking up a cold, breaking 
chills, relieving soreness of the muscles, rheuma¬ 
tism, inactivity of skin, diabetes, and disorders of 
the liver, kidneys, and other chronic ailments. 

Price, including attachments, is $5. Send us the 
names and addresses of your friends who might be 
interested. 

Agents wanted, men and women, to occupy terri¬ 
tory in every State. Write for terms to Good 
Health Pub. Co., 303 W. Main St., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


NOTICE 

Our Bible Offer. 

Since making our grand Bible Combination 
offer, we have been so overwhelmed with orders 
that we have decided to extend the time, and thus 
give all our subscribers a fair chance to avail them 
selves of this opportunity to obtain a splendid self* 
pronouncing , large type, teachers' ready reference 
Bible and a year’s subscription to Good Health, 


all for $2. 

Good Health, i year.$ 1.00 

A Holman Bible. 3,50 

Value of both...54.50. 


You see we are making this to you at less than 
half price. We also pay the twenty-three cents 
postage on the Bible. 

This remarkable offer is made to Good Health 
readers to induce each subscriber to secure a new 
reader. We cannot accept your own subscription 
alone on this offer, as it is made solely to increase 
our Good Health list; so if you will secure a 
new subscriber, you will obtain this beautiful Bible 
for yourself or your children, or yousmay.send it 
to some one of your friends. 

Address Good Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 



Every 

Pia.no 

Pla^yer 

Should order at 
once the latest 
popular compo¬ 
sition for the 
piano . 

Bright and 
Catchy. 


“ Battle Creek Sanitarium ” 

(March - Two Step.) 

By SAMUEL SIEGEL, 

the eminent mandolin virtuoso and com¬ 
poser. Send 15 cents in stamps for a copy 
(regular price 50 cents), or club together 
with your friends, and send $1.00 for ten 
copies. 

Send order to 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Lace Curtains 


at FACTORY 
PRICES. 

Send 2 c stamp for largest curtain catalogue ini 
the United States. 150 illustrations. 

NEW YORK CURTAIN MFG. CO., 396 Broadway. New York. 



A Scientific Bath 

\\ IS OBTAINED BY FRICT1QW OF THE SKIN 
VSCIENTIFICALiy PRODUCED BY THE 09E OF 

\Allen’5FountainBathBru5H 

The Only San l tary—Thc Only SelF 

cleansing Brush to existence. > > 

l * > > All parts interchangeable. 

| Travelers and Camper* find it a lux- 

1/ urious necessity. >>»>>>>> 

A MODERN BATH FOR ANY HOME 


Dep’t Q» Toledo, Ohio. 
Fountain Bath Brush $3.00. 

• $1.50 

Cample tt Outfit, Brush, 
Holder, Combination Wat¬ 
er Bottle and 
Fountain. Bath 
Mat, Etc. express 

gaid. $5.50 

Sent to any ex¬ 
press office, sub¬ 
ject to examiru- 
tion and approval 
upon receipro^l^ 
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FURNISHING 

THE 

HOME STUDY 


Every home has a “study." It may be 
only a simple table in the corner of the 
sit tint; room, furnished with pens, ink, and 
papers, or it may he a cosy room, fitted with 
handsome desks, bookcases, and every mod¬ 
ern convenience for employing one's more 
thoughtful hours. 

We want to help fit out your Study. 

We are aide to quote you attractive prices 
on everything you may fancy, from the simple 
writing materials to handsome chairs and 
desks, typewriters, and bookcases. 

Typewriter supplies and rubber stamps of 
every sort, at prices that mean economy to 
you. 

Think of what you need in this line, and 
ask us about it. We can save you money , 

BUSINESS OFFICE 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 

Express Prepaid 

If you have always bought cloth at a store, try 
the mill where it is made, and have a revelation. 

No Middlemen, Only One Profit to Pay 

Wc make cloth for all outer apparel purposes, 
for women, men, and children. 

Write for free samples and booklet, 

“GOOD CLOTH” 

stating what garment you wish to make. 

As a special offering, we will deliver free at any 
express office east of the Missouri river and north 
of Tennessee, one skirt length to a customer, of 
our 50-inch fabrics as follows: 
c Three yards Black or Medium Blue 

fOi J.UU heavy" weight rough all wool 
worsted cheviot, or three yards tine black all 
wool broadcloth. 

Three yards 52-inch fine black p nr . 
all wool worsted Venetian - * 

If more Is desired, add to vour remittance in pro¬ 
portion, but not more than one dress pattern 
will be sent to a customer. 

For points beyond, add ten cents per yard. 

PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 

Mills, 47 South St., Passaic, N. J. 


CLOTHS 


A BIG DAY’S WORK. 

He Lifted One Million, Eight Hundred 
Thousand Pounds. 

This sounds like a big story, but nevertheless it 
is what every hard-working laboring man does 
daily. But this represents only about one fifth of 
the energy actually expended in the body, for four 
fifths of the bodily energy is consumed in keeping 
the body warm. Whence is the source of all this 
enormous amount of energy, equivalent to lifting 
nine million pounds? 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
has recently put in service on its Pioneer Limited 
trains, the largest and handsomest dining car ever 
built. It is eighty-two feet in length from tip to 
tip, and its body is six inches wider and higher 
than the usual dining car. It seats thirty-six people 
comfortably in movable chairs, and has a kitchen 
large enough to permit the working of six cooks, who 
with six waiters and a conductor make up the crew. 
The dining cars heretofore in service did not provide 
sufficient space to properly care for the large num¬ 
ber of patrons of the Pioneer, so that it became 
necessary to have a larger car. 


THE GOOD HEALTH ADJUSTABLE 
WAIST. 

The Good Health Adjustable Waist has a num¬ 
ber of distinct advantages. It was cut by an en¬ 
tirely new method of measurements, and is made 
to fit the exact proportions of the natural form. 
In the construction of this waist the principle is 
recognized that the front of the body from the 
chest clown over the abdomen demands room for 
expansion, as with every full inspiration the me¬ 
dium form expands about four inches. 

An adjustable feature is the shoulder strap, which 
can be changed to make the bust fit more or less 
closely, and to lengthen or shorten the waist. 

This waist may end at the waist line or cover the 
hips, according to the figure and the preference of 
the wearer. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.. May 6, 1902. 
Good Health Publishing Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen :— 

I have received the waist you so kindly sent me 
and I am glad to be able to give it my cordial com 
mendation. It is beautiful in material and work 
manship, and practical in construction, and mus 
solve the corset problem for many an anxious woman 
Cordially yours, 

Mary Wood-Ai.len. 

For fuller information, write the Good Health 
Pub. Co., 303 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Eat Steam-Cooked F oods 

Food cooked by steam is healthier and more digestible than boiled 
or baked. Our cooker can be used to great advantage for steaming the 
different cereal foods that are on the market. People eating steam- 
cooked foods will not suffer from indigestion. Don't stand over a hot 
stove, but make summer cooking a pleasure by using our Steam Cooker* 
with doors. Entire meal cooked over one burner. Saves fuel, labor, 
and provisions. Used on any kind of stove. Only cooker made with steam 
condenser and copper tank, sold on 30 days’ trial. Get it for your home and 
summer cottage. 

Liberal terms. $30 to $40 a week can be 
++Sf***m* wvcBfnWCUa made by agents. Write for territory at 
once. Don’t delay, as largest sales are made during summer months. 
Illustrated circulars free. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO 

76 Ontario BldgOnto and Jeffm Sts., TOLEDO 9 OHIO. 



Robinson Folding 

WATER BATH. 

Just the thing for country homes and summer cottages. 
Takes the place of bath room. Excellent for giving baths 
in sick rooms. Rubber duck. Strong wood frame. Folds 
into space three inches thick. Send for circular and special 
ten-day offer. $25 to $40 a week made by good agents. 
Write for territory to-day, before it is given out. We also 
make smaller sizes for children and infants, and Folding 
Foot Baths. 


ROBINSON FOLDING BATH CO., 402 Jefferson Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 



The Ideal Steam Cooker 


} Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or cow won cook stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills One=half. 

l Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
* steam and cdors. Will hold 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
1-0 when Cooker needs more water. Seam¬ 
less copper bottom and sides. The 
food Is cooked under pressure by 
steam generated from sterilized 
w ater. We also make Square Cookers 
with doors. Send for illustrated catalogue. We pay express. 
The Housekeeper’s Friend. Agents Wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60, Toledo, O. 

Bicier A gents Wanted 

In each town,to help u« sell overstock of 
hisrh grade bicycles at fatlf foetory oOSL 

New 1902 Models. 

“ Bclllsc,” —l>«* S8.75 

“ S9.7S 

‘Siberian," •*»«»»? $10.75 
11 Ncudorf," n«*»iur« * 77,75 

Surf blryclir «» any prtrf. 

.Any other moke <0 model you won l at 
titv-IMnl usual priv. 
m Choice of M ,v W. or Record tires 
land best eqalpmen t on all our bicycles. 

V 8t rv>»i0rt»l m wrasfee. _ 

1 we SHIP OM APPROVAL 

pi' o.btu anyone wffftovf o J‘ . 

fit allow IO I>AYS FREE IHIaL 
m before purchase Is binding. 

f500 good 2nd-hand wheels 5 3 to $B. 

’ IK) NoT HUT ■ ivleTOl* until *mi Uutk wrl)<«•!» for Mr (in 
ratal** *wu»r1ap o»<l full draedpUoM. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Oept. 48L. Chicago. 



FOR. 

Health, 
Ple»cs\ire, or 
Bvisirvess 

RIDE A STANDARD 1902 BICYCLE 

Send for cevtevlogvie and name of nearest 
eLgervt of 

Columbia. 

Cleveland 

Crescent 

Imperial 

P^ambler 

Monarch 

XSrtbxine 

bicycles 

MOTOIC. CHAIJVLESS. and CHA1JV 
For Sale By All Dealers 

AMERICAN CYCLE MFG. CO.. 
New York CHIcago San Francisco 


la replying to advertisements please mention HOOD IWALTn. 
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FIRE and BURGLARS 


Are no respecters of persons or things. 
No need to four if you have one of our 
celebrated ALPINE SAFES in your busi¬ 
ness and home to protect your hooks, 
papers, valuables, etc. Cheapest and best. 




Improved 
by the 

Addition of an 
Adjustable 
Spray 
Tip. 


THE 


LADIES’ 

Perfect 

Syringe 


The Only Perfect 
VAGINAL and RECTAL 
SYRINGE In the world . 

THE BEST SYRINGE Invented 
for making vaginal injection* without 
leaking and soiling the clothing, or 
neccHHitating the u*e of a vessel, and 
which can also be used for rectal in¬ 
jections, or irrigation and *pray effect*. 
The Syringe is operated by using the 
ring handle to push or double the thin 
flexible half of the bulb into the thick, 
firm part, und to draw it out again. This 

f iutnplng ninth,n first inject* all the fluid 
nto the vagina, then draws it back into the 
bulb, with all the discharge*. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly improves the 
syringe, affording the opportunity to produce a fine 
spray or a veritable deluge of water, by simply turn¬ 
ing the screw head on end of spray tip. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO HANDLE THIS ARTICLE. 


Ask your jobbers for prices ajid further particulars, or 
write us direct. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COriPANY, 
Akron Rubber Works, AKRON, OHIO. 


NEW YORK- 06-418 Reade St. B< >STON -137 Summer St. 
CHICAGO —141 Lake SC. SAN FRANCISCO—382 Mission 8t. 



DIRECTORY 

of ^ 

SANITARIUMS 


& dfi 

The following Institutions ure conducted under the 
same general management as the Sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment In the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec 
ognlzed at these institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. Battle Creek. Mich. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent, y 

COLORADO SANITARIUM. Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. D., Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT. 

St. Helena. Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View (Lincoln). Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 1st and Montgomery Sts., Portland. 
Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster. Mass. 

C. C. NICOLA. M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. D. SHIVELY, M. D., Superintendent. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D. Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM. 1213 15th St., Moline. III. 

J. E. FROOM, M. D., Superintendent. 

HYGEIA BATH ROOMS, 810-816 18th sC Denver, Colo. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 612 3d Ave.. Seattle. Wash. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 706 C St.. Tacoma, Wash. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Apartado 138. Guada¬ 
lajara. State of ialisco, Mexico. 

C. P. FARNSWORTH, M. D.> Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

p. Deforest, m. d„ superintendent. 

9K0DSBORG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg. Denmark. 

OARL OTTOSEN, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. 
" Meaford," Gower St., Summer Hill. N. S. W., Australia. 

EDGAR CARO, M. D., Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM. Hawaiian Islands. 

FREDERIKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Frederikshavn. Denmark. 


In replying to advortlaomcntM please meat Jon GOOD HEALTH* 
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Health Literature 

The following t 'oks, booklets, and leaflets are sold by the 
undersigned for the benefit of GOOD HEALTH readers who 
desire to obtain reading matter on all health subjects, and who 
wish to gain a complete knowledge of the principles advocated 
by our magazine. 


HOME HAND-BOOK of Domestic and Rational 
Medicine. 1690 pages, by J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
The Home Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day 
language how to preserve health, and if lost, how to 
regain it. It is written in the light of the most recent 
scientific investigations, by a physician of large ex¬ 
perience and acknowledged ability, and contains the 
most approved methods for the treatment of more 
than 600 diseases. Cloth, $4.50 ; Library, $5.50. 
Science in the Kitchen. By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. 

597 pages. This is a standard cook book. We 
can recommend it. Price, $1.90, oil cloth. 

Every Day Dishes and Every Day Work. By Mrs. 

E. E. Kellogg. Special attention given to cereal 
preparations, bread, fruits, legumes, vegetables, 
soups, desserts, pastries, toasts, etc. Price, 75c, 
board cover. 

Art of Massage. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Direc¬ 
tions for more than forty manipulations. Every 
procedure illustrated. Cloth, $2.25; half leather, 
$3.00. 

Kellogg's Physiologies. For schools and home 
study. First book, 174 pages, 40c; Second book, 
291 pages, 80c. 

Social Purity. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 82 pages, 
paper cover. A live, vigorous, and “ telling” 
little work, written in the interests of pure morals. 
Chaste, concise, and effective. Price, 25c. 

Nasal Catarrh. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. . 25c 

Healthful Dress Pamphlet. . 10c 

A Talk With Girls. ..... 10c 
Natural Food Recipes (120 recipes) . . 10c j 

What Is the Matter With the American Stomach? 10 c 
Health Science Leaflets. 25 tracts on every 


health subject ...... 

10 c 

The New Dietary, .... 

5c 

Pork, or Dangers of Pork-Eating Exposed. 

3c 

Some Famous Vegetarians. 

. 2c 

Dietetics of Sugar. 

2 c 

How to Eat to Live a Century. 

. 3c 

Natural Diet, or Vegetarianism. 

3c 

Are We a Dying Race? 

. 5c 


THE LADIES' GUIDE in Health and Disease. 

672 pages. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. A most 
valuable work for mothers and young women. 
Cloth, $3.00 ; library,$3.75. 

Man, the Masterpiece, or Plain Truths Plainly Told, 
about boyhood, youth, and manhood. 604 pages. 
By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Cloth, $3.00; library 
$3.75. 

The Stomach, Its Disorders, and How to Cure 
Them. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Tells in a 
nutshell what every person ought to know about the 
stomach — its functions in health, the symptoms pro¬ 
duced by disease, and the best methods of cure. 
Cloth, $1.50; half buffing, $2.00. 

Healthful Living. Presents various teachings upon 
subject of health and health reform. 298 pages. 
Cloth, 50c; interleaved edition, $1.00. 

Shall We Slay to Eat? By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 

175 pages, paper cover. A popular presentation of 
scientific facts which prove the natural diet of man to 
be fruits, nuts, and grains, and that the use of animal 
flesh is injurious, and productive of grave physical 
maladies. Price, 25c. 

Manual Swedish Movements, or Swedish Gymnas¬ 
tics. By T. J. Hartelius, edited by J. H. Kellogg, 
M. D. Price, $1.50. 

Bible Readings on Health and Temperance Topics. 


By W. H. Wakeham.25c 

Almost a Man. By Mary Wood-Allen. . 25c 

Almost a Woman. “ “ . 25c 

Diphtheria — its nature, cause, treatment. . 10c 

How to Live Well on a Dime a Day. . 5c 
Balanced Bills of Fare. .... 5c 

The Daily Ration. .5c 

Plutarch's Essay on Flesh Eating. ... 2c 

Death in the Milk Can .3c 

Ethics of Flesh Eating .3c 

Starch and Its Relatives .3c 

Biblical Flesh Eating .3c 


Social Purity Leaflets (Wild Oats, Words to 
Mothers, Novels, The Training of Girls) 40c 
per hundred. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mick. 


in replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH . 
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It is a most 
delightful 
entertainer 


Made in two 
styles for 

$20 and $30 



k Columbia Disc 

Grapho- 
phone 


handled 

space. 

dozen. 


Take one with you on your summer vacation, whether 
you are going on a yachting or canoeing trip, to the 
mountains or the seaside. 

Can be easily operated on a canoe or yacht, and the 
effect of the music on the water is charmiug. Uses 

FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS, 

only a fraction of an inch in thickness, which can be 
without danger of being injured. A large number can be packed in a very small 
Seven-inch records, 50 cents each, $5 per dozen; ten-inch records, $1 each, $10 per 
Both sizes can be used on either style of Disc Qraphophone. 


AH. Price $30. 


COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK, 93 Chambers St. 
BOSTON, 104 Tremont St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 1609 Chestnut St. 
WASHINGTON. 1212 F St., N. W. 
LONDON, 122 Oxford St., W. 


For further Information, address 

PHONOGRAPH 

MINNEAPOLIS, 13 Fourth St,, S. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary St. 
CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Ave. 
PITTSBURG, 615 Penn Ave. 
PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Itallens. 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St. 
DETROIT, 238-240 Woodward Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 709 Pine St. 

BUFFALO, 645 Main St. 

BERLIN, 65, A Fredrlchstrasse. 




Home 

evnd 

Flowers 


is alike the best 
floral and the best 
general home 
magazine in the 
country. 


Its flora-I department 
Is edited by 

Eben E. fLexford 


Ehe best writers 
contribute regularly 
to its columns 


Published monthly, 
printed on fine book 
paper, handsomely 
Illustrated. 



Regular Price 
One 
Dollar 
a year. 


ADDRESS _ 


Special 
Introduction 
. . . Offer 

Send us ten cents 
for 

HOME and 

FLOWER.S 

three months on 
trin.1 

and in addition to the 
magazine we will 
mail you 

Absolutely FR.EE 

a splendid collection 
of American-grown 
spring-blooming 
bulbs, containing 

Eight selected 
F reesia^s 


> 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO. 

201 Citizens’ Bank Building 

SPRINGFIELD - - OHIO 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ +♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦ ♦♦♦♦»♦♦+ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 4 
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and fo\ir 
Bermuda Buttercup 
OxaJis. 
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VEGETARIAN 

Cafes and 
Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in 
accordance with the principles of rational 
dietetics and scientific cookery may be ob¬ 
tained, are now open in the following places: 

Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield St. (Elevator at 
No. 21). second floor. Boston, Mass. 

Cafe The Hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

54 Farrar St.. Detroit. Mich. 

755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

607 Locust St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hygeia Dining Rooms, 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, 

Hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave., Madison, Wit. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Portland. Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe. 1635 Champa St.. Denver. Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave., Seattle. 



Learn to 
Plan, 

Build, and 
Decorate a home. 


If you intend to build a house, or hope to build 
one in the future, you should subscribe for 

Artistic Home Ideas 

a 32-page, beautifully covered, monthly magazine, 
printed on heavy enameled paper, containing informa¬ 
tion worth hundreds of dollars to prospective builders. 

No less than ten designs of cottages and residences 
each issue, with complete plans, descriptions, and 
careful estimates by some of the leading architects of 
the country. Treats upon the subject of interior 
decorations, and that of mantels, nooks, etc. Designs 
for schools and business blocks are also given. In 
fact. ARTISTIC HOME IDEAS is a perfect hand 
book on building and decorating, and will save you 
many dollars ; and it only costs $1.00 per year. Better 
send right now; if afraid to risk the dollar now, send 
25c for a 4 month's trial subscription. Remember, 
your money back if you are not satisfied. Address 

HOME IDEAS PUB. CO. 

Box E. CARTHAGE. ILL. 



Address — 


C. C. NICOLA , Mm Dm, Supt. 


Among the advantages offered to Invalids are Baths of Every Description, Including the Electrtc- 
Llght Bath, all forms of Mdsmoc and Electricity ; Trained Nurses and Operators from the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium; Prescribed Dietaries , with Special Faculties for examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 
Circulars and particulars gladly sent. 


New England Sanitarium 

m SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS . ,, 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution. 


r NDUCTED in affiliation with the Bat¬ 
tle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, and, like 
the latter Institution, equipped with the 
apparatus and appliances necessary for 
the successful treatment of all chronic 
disorders by modern and rational methods. 

AdmLrably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and readily accessible from 
New York and all the principal cities of 
New Euglaud. 


An Ideal Place to Spend a 
Vacation. 


iu replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The St* Helena Sanitarium 


<§- 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR -e 


SCENERY. 

Overlooks the beautiful 
Napa Valley In Its most 
charming section. Sixty 
acres of well-kept lawns, 
beautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and madrona. 

CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 







EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main five-story struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
natatorium, besides thirty 
tents. Well furnished and 
steam heated, complete 
scientific apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevator. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conducted institution of 
Its kind. 


* 




SERVICE 


e 


For regular physicians, thirty trained nurses, forty assistants; skilled operators for 
application of massage, Swedish movements, and all kinds of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offensive patients not received. 

Address ST* HELENA SANITARIUM, St. Helena, Oml. 


; : : : One of the Branches of the : : : : 

BATTLE C R. E E K 

SANITARIUM 

Is located at 28 Thirty-third Place, 
near Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


HIS is a well-equipped institution, and maintains the 
same principles and methods aa does the parent 
institution at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Rooms and board can be obtained in the institu¬ 
tion. The treatments are all administered by 
trained nurses under the supervision of physicians. Its 
bathrooms afford facilities for the employment of all recog¬ 
nized hydriatic measures. A valuable feature of this de¬ 
partment is the electric-light bath, in which the advan¬ 
tages of radiant heat are utilized for therapeutic purposes. 
Special attention is given to massage and electrotherapy in 
various forms. 

The laboratories of the institution afford opportunity 
for physiological investigations, including chemical analysis 
of the stomach contents, thereby furnishing a scientific 
basis for diet prescriptions. 

Thoroughly equipped nose, throat, eye, and ear de¬ 
partments are maintained. 

This institution also supplies trained nurses to take 
cases in the city or in any part of the country, under the 
supervision of the attending physician. 

For circulars and further information, address 

Chicago Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, 28 33rd Place, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Branch 



Telephone 1131 South 



la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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Concentrated Efficiency! 

That is the keynote of 

The CHICAGO 

Concentration of KEYBOARD. 

Concentration of MECHANISM. 

Concentration of PRICE. 


The only expansion over other machines is the 
exclusive good features, of which there are many. 
Our printed matter details them. Send for it, or 
send |35 to-day for a machine on ten days' trial. If 
you are not satisfied, we return your money. But we 
are sure of your satisfaction, and if you ever have 
purchased $100 machines, you‘ll regret the $05 profit 
you gave the makers. 

CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 

94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, III. 


Grade Standard 

THE rox 
TYPEWRITER! 

Is a “type bashet*’ machine with 
-universal heyboard, stationary 
carriage, and platen shift, and is 
equipped with every device to 
facilitate rapid & accurate worK. 

COMBINING the GOOD of the Old' 
with the BEST of the New 

If stands without an equal in DESIRA6LC features. | 
CATALOG GLADLY MAILED ON REQUEST. 

FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 

76 FRONT ST. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Wearing 
Points 

are the best 

“SELLING POINTS’ 

On its wearing 
points ALONE the 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

outsells every other writing machine 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 6 BENEDICT 

(Remington Typewriter Company) 

327 BROADWAY a a a f> NEW YORK 

THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., 28 Lafayette Avc., Detroit, Mich. 



la replying to advertisements please mention UOOU tlbAL in . 
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^elloioslone 
flat tonal 

ParK. * * * 

One of the most delightful spots on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, and more easily reached via Union 
Pacific than via an v other line, is the Yellowstone 
National Park. The stage ride from Monlda by 
the palatial Concord Coaches of the Monida & 
Yellowstone Stage Company is through scenery 
hardly inferior to the Park itself. 

CiJa T r : n from Ogden, Utah, or Po- 
* “P catello, Idaho, via Monida, 
and Monlda & Yellowstone Stage Co., in both 
directions, will be furnished holders of all tickets 
(one way first and second class, regular tourist, 
or special round trip excursion tickets), sold at 
Denver, Cheyenne, and points east, passing 
through Ogden or Pocatello to points in the States 
of California-Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and 
that part of British Columbia lying north of the 
State of Washington, upon application to O. S. L. 
agents at either Ogden or Po- <C4Q erfl 
catello, at the very low rate of JC 

This rate will include rail and stage fare cover¬ 
ing seven and one-half days’ trip, Including all 
meals and lodging beyond Monida. 

* 

E. L. LOMjXJT, G. -P S8L T. _yT. 
Omaha „ : : : JVebrcuKa. 



GRAND TRUNK R’Y SYSTEM. 
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Nos. 2—4-6-S-Dally Nos. 9-£-7-Daily 

Noe. 10-76-Daily ex’t Sunday Nos. 8-11-75-Dally ex't Sunday 


6. W. VAUX, W. C. CUNLIFFE, 

A. 0. P. &T. A., Chicago. Agent, Battle Creek. 


Grand Central Station, 


New York. 


The president of one of the great uni 
versities of New York says of it: — 

“ Permit me to congratulate the com¬ 
pany upon the marvelous transformation 
of Grand Central Station. 1 did not 
suppose there was any wand that had 
sufficient magic to bring out of the old 
station anything of such perfect adapta¬ 
bility and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the New York 
Central Lines. No wonder so many 
travel by this route. These lines com¬ 
prise the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railways. 

Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series,” New York Central’s 
books of travel and education, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to anv address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by dec. H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH< 
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Mexican Central 
'R.aibevay Co., Ltd ., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ONLY Standard Gauge Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the conveniences and comforts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Pintsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line from El Paso, Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of the 27 States of the Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabitants of Mexico are settled contiguous to them. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and ex¬ 
port their product over it. Chihuahua, Sierra Mojada, Mapimi, 
Fresnillo, Parral, Guanacevi, Durango, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
Sombrerete, Pachuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are only five cities of over 35,000 inhabitants in the 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua, 30,098 inhabitants; Parral. 16,382: Zacatecas, 
34,438; Guanajuato, 40,580; Leon, 63,263; Guadalajara, 101.208; 
Queretaro, 38.016; Zamora, 12,533; Aguasc&lientes, 37,816; 
Irapuato 19,640. 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon, 13,845; San Luis Potosi, 
60.858; Tampico, (Mexican Gulf Port) 16,313; Celaya, 25,565; 
Pachuca, 37,487; City of Mexico, 368,777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo., and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and vice 
versa. 

C. R. HUDSON. G. F. & P. A. W. D. MURDOCK. A. G. P. A 
Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN, Gen. Agt., 328 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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xgScSfc. EFFICIENTLY 
/0§il§\ SERVES 

a vast 

TERRITORY 

by through service to and 
-from the following cities: 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY.M0. 
PEORIA. ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, M0. 

Through excursion sleei 
Chicago and bet 


ClNCINN ATI .OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

ug-car service between 
■een Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Oars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. n. II ANSON, GenT Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 


HOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOO-O-O-O-O-O-L-O-O-O! 

c Not such a Long Call from the 

Wintry East to the Perpetual 

Spring of Ceiliforniai. Ng Ng 

Less than three days from Chicago . Hardly four 
days from Ndto York 'bia through fast trains of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

. . . LOW EXCURSION ‘RATES . . . 

Ask nearest agent for literature about the greatest resort 
land in the world . 

W. G. NEIMYER., GEN’L AGT., 

193 CLARK STREET, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


in re plying to advertisements please mention OOOD HEALTH . 
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Rural mail Box Tree 


We Offer to Club-Raisers a 
Year’s Subscription to the 

farm, field, and fireside 

And a Regular Standard Mail Box. ap¬ 
proved by the U. S. Government, for 
£1.00, the price of the Paper Alone. 

Write for particulars to 

farm, field, and fireside, Chicago, Til. 


'llegetnrian Itestauraut 

3*4- W. 18th Street, 

New York, N. Y- 

and 

Urgetciricm Itestaurant 

170 F~u l-ton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 

Cforl ftasmitssrn, Troyrirtnr. 



mum 


TICKET OFFICES 

CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC and 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


f 


435 Vine St., - - Cincinnati 
507 Smlthfiald St , • Pittsburg 
234 Superior St., - Cleveland 
17 Campus-Marttuu, - Detroit 
2 King St., East, Toronto , Ont. 


461 Broadway. - New York 
601 Cheat nut St., Philadelphia 
S68 Washington St., - Boston 
SOI Main St., - - Buffalo 

212 Clark St., - Chicago 


y 


rjs replying to edvertleemeats pleaue mention QOOD HEALTH. 
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Exquisite Reproductions 

of Water Color Masterpieces. 

These pictures are wonderfully true to life and nature; every color is exactly reproduced, and the 
artistic blendings of colors in the original are not in the least lost in the copy. 



Size 


10x12 

inches. 


Snuggled up to each other in artistic and loving fashion two beautiful heads are shown in these beautiful 
water color paintings. Modern and very beautiful child life is shown in this exquisite set of plates, and in 
addition to the beauty of the children, floral embellishment has been added to the composition, which gives a 
finish and beauty to these pictures, which, while not needed, is particularly pleasing in the manner in which 
the floral life is added. Exquisite taste is shown in the floral embellishment, which harmonizes beautifully 
with the characteristics of these beautiful children and with the predominating color in each one of these 
pictures. While Frances Brundige has done much in juvenile work, she has done nothing that has in it the 
exquisite quality of grouping, style, and coloring that is shown in these beautiful plates. The life-long study 
of juvenile work by this celebrated artist, Frances Brundige, makes it hardly necessary for a further comment 
upon these pictures than to say that they are the result of some of her latest work. 

NOTE: If preferred, you may have an exquisite water color study of ROSES, by Elizabeth Geary, the 
foremost American painter of flowers. 


HOW TO GET ONE 


Send fifteen cents for a four month's trial subscription to THE HOUSEKEEPER , and 
We will send you one of these plates FREE and postpaid , securely packed in a tube. 

The Housekeeper comprises 28 to 36 large pages, handsomely illustrated and printed. It is edited 
by Effie W. Merriman, a noted author and writer of wide experience. It is now in its 25th year, 
and is regularly subscribed for by more than 170,000 women. It is the most practical, reliable, and 
helpful of the home magazines. You will certainly enjoy it. We will cheerfully refund your money 
if you should feel dissatisfied after you receive picture and magazine. 

Mail your subscription at once, mentioning Good Health . 


THE HOUSEKEEPER CORPORATION, 

801-811 South Fourth Street. - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 


In replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH* 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Foods 

For nearly twenty-five years 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Food Company have been en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of 
cereal foods. 

They originated the Health 
Food Idea in Battle Creek. 

Their products may be ob¬ 
tained from all leading grocers. 

Should it happen that your 
dealer does not handle these 
goods, ask him to secure them 
for you, or order free samples 
direct from the manufacturers 

BaJtle Creek 


Food Co., 


All of the genuine Battle Creek 
Sanitarium foods have a cut of the 
Sanitarium building on the package. 


Bacttle Creek, 
Mich., U. S. A. 



Food Specialties 

thoroughly Cooked 
R^eady to J^erxle 


Granola 

A granulated breakfast 
food. 

Granose 

A flaked food, unsweet* 
ened. 

Granose 

'Biscuit 

A flaked food, pressed 
in the form of biscuit. 

&ousted 
XOheat 
FlaK.es 

A flaked wheat food, 
sweetened with Malt 
Honey. 

Caramel 

Cereal 

A coffee substitute, made 
from cereals only, and 
without the use of 
molasses. 

Gluten 

Foods 

For diabetics. 

All o f the above mentioned 
foods are THOROUGHLY 
COOKED and ready for 
immediate use. 


B Settle 

Creek 

Health 


la replying to advertieemenU please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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Teach Music 
by MAIL? 

Certainly. Why not ? Is there a single reason to prevent 
it ? Law, Medicine, Engineering, Advertising, Illustrating, 
Journalism, are being taught successfully through corre¬ 
spondence. So is music. We are doing it. Don’t take our 
word for it. Ask any of our pupils. We have space here for only a few; will 
send you more for the asking. Read the names carefully. There may be some 


MARCUS L. QUINT*, 

Mus. Doc., Ph.D., Director. 


friend or acquaintance among them : 

Rev. Walter A. Andrews, Box 71,Weissport,Pa. 
Henri Appy, Box 327, Wichita, Kans. 

Mrs. Helen Babcock, Box 196, Seattle, Wash. 
Asa Bacon, Presbyterian Hospital, Ch_,ago. 
Gerald Bahl, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

J. 0. Barnhart, Cerro Gordo, IU. 

Mrs. James Bathgate, Polo, Mo. 

Edwin Beal, Ursina, Pa. 

Mrs. Mattie Blackhurst, Robinson, Utah. 

Miss Helen Blake, 

1021 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Nora A. Bowman, Mound City, Kans. 
Chas. W Bradley, 

Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Cora S. Briggs, South Paris, Maine. 

A. P. Brown, Dillon, Mont. 

Mrs. J. A. Brown, Alexandria, S. D. 

C. L. Burd, Lisbon, Iowa. 

Miss Jessie Callison, Toulon, IU. 

Miss E. CampbeU, 

1704-17th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. Elmer L. Coblentz, Ridgely, Md. 

Miss Annie Comfort, Saco, Me. 

Miss Edith Coskrey, Summerton, S. Car. 

Mrs. W. A. Crawford, Cooperstown, Pa. 
Anthony Dick, Shamokin, Pa. 

J. Ford, 46 Burnett St., Newark, N. J. 

Art Giger, 12 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Haldeman, Morrill, Kans. 

Uriah Hallman, 5707 State St., Chicago. 
Ralph Hardy, Momence, Ill. 

Prof. Chas. G. Harris, Tuskeegee, Ala. 

Miss H. Hendrickson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. F, Heyroth, 

1601 Michigan Ave., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Miss Clara L.HiU,4605 Champlain Ave.,Chicago. 
W. J. Holding, 70 Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. E.B.Hussey, 400 Eldorado St., Vallejo,Cal. 
C. N. Lanphere, Potsdam, N. Y. 

John Leek, Council, Idaho. 

George Marks, 2402 “0” St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Miss Harriet C. Maxwell, 

1011 Frankfort Ave., LouisviUe, Ky. 

Mrs. Anna E. McIntyre, 

40 Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary B. McLemore, 

3514 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo 

F. S. MendenhaU, 2438 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Mrs. E. J. Pitzer, Leland, III. 

Mrs. E. A. Randall, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Miss Effie Riley, Atchison, Kansas. 

Howard W. Risley,l Hadden Ave.,Camden,N.J. 
J. C. Robbins, Harbin, Texas. 

Mrs. Mary Weir Robinson, Pinon, Colo. 

Mrs. T. Rowan, Lowmoor, Va. 

A. D. Shellabarger, Covington, Ohio. 

Rev. F. S. Stanton, 

62 State St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Prof. W. B. Strong, Pullman, Wash. 

Sim Turner, Milo, Ind. 

G. Vargas, Box 68, Albuquerque, N. M. 

H. 0. Walther, Peru, IU. 

Mrs. Jessie Wellman, Wesson, Miss. 

A. White, Glenlea, Man., Can. 

Miss Alice Wilson, 1205 John St.,Baltimore,Md. 
Mrs. Geo. H. York, AnciUa, Fla. 

Mrs. Fred A. Young, 

29 Cottage St., Laconia, Fla. 

Mrs. S. S. RandaU, 

1323 Franklin Ave., New York City. 

We’re willing to let others speak for us. Could anything be fairer than that? 

Perhaps you are dissatisfied with your present musical instruction. Wouldn’t it be 
worth while to investigate our method ? It costs nothing to look into it, and it 
may be just what you want. WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK. It’s a small 
thing to ask for; a big thing to get. 

O C pptlfc brings a sample lesson, Piano, Organ or Composition. Gives you an inkling of the 
LjsJ vUli LO pi easure that is in store for you. All our students were once as doubtful as you. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 625 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


to replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH* 
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Printing Presses 


For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 


Wile 

High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven Sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and is specially adapted for half-tone 
work both in black and in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity uud finer class of 
work thau any other press on the market. 

Wle 

High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only in the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 

Wile 

High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its 
method of distribution is ** rack and pinion cylindrical ” instead of **ta- 
l ble.” The class of work to which this press is more specially adapted 

is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast.. 

Wle 

High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “Rack and 
Pinion” or “Tuble” Distribution. Made in two sizes, 25 x 30 and 26 x 
24. Tliis press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 

1 the superior quality of work it does. 

Our new $b«t Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as ma> 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News ” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co,, 

Main Office and Factory, Cor, Clinton and Fulton Sts,, 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL,, U. S, A, 

















BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 



WEST HALL. 


LTHOUGH two of the 
main buildings of the 
Batlle Creek Sanitarium 
were recently destroyed by fire, 
four large buildings (here 
shown) and more than 
twenty small cottages still re¬ 
main. These have been fitted 
up for emergency work, and 
all of the skilled and faithful 
physicians and nurses, who 
have heretofore made the work 
of the institution so effectual, 
are still at their posts of duty, 
making it possible for the sick 
to avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantages that the institution 
offers, among which are Swed¬ 
ish movements, massage, and 
special dietaries, bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories for 
special research. Incurable and 
offensive patients not received. 
For circulars, address — 




COLLEGE HALL. 



Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek. Michigan 





Baths of Every Description, mecn ^u«M 

massage and manual Swedish movements. 
Electricity in Every Term, 
medicated flir Rooms Lunj-'B. ^ 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of fiyglene eoopical lnvoetiffatloD. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, ■ Boulder, Colo. 


m 

Colorado 

Sanitarium 

♦ 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the city 
of Denver is a well- 
equipped and well-regu¬ 
lated institution for the 
treatment of all chronic 
disorders. Buildings 
with all modern conven¬ 
iences, including steam¬ 
heating, electric lights, 
elevators, gymnasium. 











































